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WHAT FOODS Guat go logether"? 


In these days of food scarcities—and the urgent need 
for nutritious and taste-appealing meals—it’s important 
to know what foods go best together. 

A chart in the Spring issue of our Sealtest Food Ad- 
viser gives the answer. It tells you at a glance what 
meats, vegetables, salads, sauces, breads, desserts and 
beverages combine to make “perfect” wartime meals. 
It’s really an automatic meal-planner that you'll want 
to refer to regularly. 


a a > 
What to feed our pre-school children? This is another 


important question that’s answered in this issue of the 
Food Adviser. It suggests foods to be included—and 





Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitchen are divisions of 
National Dairy Products Corporation 


foods to be avoided—in the daily diet of these active 
pre-school youngsters. Actual menus for one day are 
given. : 


This Spring issue of the Food Adviser contains other 
real nutritional aids—including original recipes created 
by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen—of value to every 
teacher and housewife. A copy will be sent FREE on 
request. 





ASK FOR YOUR tree 


Just clip and mail the coupon on 
Page 142-and I'll be happy to send 
you a copy of this valuable and in- 
teresting Sealtest Food Adviser for 
Spring. 

Mary Preston 
SEALTEST LABORATORY KITCHEN 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














DON’T MISS JOAN DAVIS IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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This Vital Booklet 
FREE 


“Eat Right to Work and Win” 
is full of sound nutrition infor- 
mation attractively presented 
with cartoons by famous car- 
toonists, each presenting an 
important lesson in nutrition 
way which 


in an amusing 


makes the idea stick. 


It is a Swift & Company contri- 
bution to America’s All Out 
War effort through the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. 


Every one of your pupils 


should have one. They will 


appreciate it. 


Use the Coupon 


in the Coupon Section to ask for 
the number you need, 


Swift & Company 


Chicago 9 Illinois 




















McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, | 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 


tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. | 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. 


New York 19, N., Y. 
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PRIL has been designated Cancer 
A Control Month by authorization of 
Congress and proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. During those thirty days the 
Women’s Field Army and the American 
Scciety for the Control of Cancer will 
conduct a nation-wide educational cam- 
paign. They ask your help. Information 
available 
350 


concerning cancer control is 
without charge from the 


Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Society, 


Sew-for-Russia Project 

Clothing for Russian children made in 
the schools of America will be. ready for 
shipment to Russia this month. The 
Nation’s first state-wide Sew-for-Russia 
Project was launched in Georgia high 
schools by Wallace, homemaking 
supervisor of the Georgia Department of 
Education. This project called for the 
making of 15,000 garments by girls at- 


Inez 


tending homemaking classes in the 
Georgia high schools. The material, 
supplied by Russian War Relief, was 


sufficient to make 10,000 wool skirts and 
5,000 baby 

According to the plan, garments were 
to be cut in Atlanta by members of the 
International Workers 
Union and then sent to schools throughout 


sacques. 


Ladies Garment 
the state with patterns and work sheets. 
In addition to sewing, the pupils were to 
contribute the snaps and thread and at- 
tach to each garment 
addressed to a Ru’sian child. Pupils mak- 


a greeting card 
ing these garments receive appropriate 
credit on their War Education and Com- 
munity Service record, 


Safety First in Home Canning 
Last year several billion jars of Victory 


Garden foods were home canned. This 
vear there should be even more home 
canning. But there should be fewer can- 
ning accidents and less wasted food. 


Much of the damage to persons and prop- 
erty during the canning process was due 
directions and to 
think in terms of safety first. Much of 
the food waste and spoilage was due to 
lack of understanding of canning tech- 
niques and the necessity for cleanliness. 


to failure to follow 


The home economist can assist in re- 
ducing canning accidents and food waste 
this year by placing increased emphasis 
during canning demonstrations on possi- 


ble causes of accidents and spoilage. 


More Than Meets the Eye 
We've heard tell that the large quan 
tity of vegetables and fruits grown in 
Victory Gardens is only one of the bene- 
fits derived from this back-to-the-land 


Dates to Remember 


April 2-8—has been designated by the 
W.F.A. as “Grow More in 744” 
week. 

April 9—Easter Sunday. 

April 14—Pan-American Day. 

May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 14—Mother’s Day. 

May 22-27 — National Cotton Week, 
sponsored by Nat'l. Cotton Council. 

June 18-24—American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

October 17-19—American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 





movement. Better health and better fig- 
ures are other noticeable good results. 


Recommendations for “Sitters” 

The women of Stillwater, Texas, are 
taking an active interest in organizing 
for the care of children of working pa- 
At a meeting of the girls who 
were interested in caring for young 
children, their mothers and the mothers 
who wished to obtain the girl’s services, 
provision was made for telephone calls, 


rents. 


standardization of wages and reasonable 
working agreements. 

The women who planned this meeting 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Brock, homemaking 
teacher; Mrs. Edna Bryan, Dean of 
Girls in the Stillwater Schools; and Mrs. 
Ray L. of the P.T.A.— 
made a survey of the girls who wanted 
They registered the girls 
according to districts or divisions of the 
town in order that, when referring to the 
might from 


Six, President 


“sitter” work. 


lists, women choose girls 
their own neighborhood. 

The advisory group made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 
“1, Not less than 35c per trip shall be paid 


even though the person works only one 


hour 

2. Not less than 15c per hour shall be 
paid for the care of children and for 
dusting or doing light tasks if children 
are sleeping 

3. Not less than 25c¢ per hour shall be 
paid for housework 

4. Employers must see that the girls get 
home safely 

5. Girls must not be asked to be away 


from home later than 10:30 p.m. on 
school nights and 12:00 p.m. on week- 
ends unless special arrangements have 
been made.” 
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BREAKFAST? 
Of Course—But How Much? 


In a recent nation-wide study of eating habits suitable other foods such as eggs, breakfast 
by Elmo Roper, a large number of home eco- _meats, preserves, etc. 

nomics teachers stated in answer to this ques- When 1 oz. of cereals (whole-grain, en- 
tion that ‘‘on the average, 28 per cent of the riched, or restored to whole-grain values of 
total daily food requirement should be eaten thiamine, niacin, and iron) is eaten with 1 
at breakfast.” teaspoonful of sugar and !4 cup of whole 

This recommendation coincides closely with milk, this palatable dish provides the follow- 

that of medical authorities and outstanding ing composite averages: 205 calories, 7 Gm. 
nutritionists, that breakfast should provide of protein of high biologic value, 33 Gm. of 
from % to \% of the total daily food intake, carbohydrate, and 3 Gm. of fat. In addition 
not only calorically but so far as possible for it contributes notable amounts of thiamine, 
all essential nutrients as well. niacin, riboflavin, iron, and calcium. 





Yet the consumer section of the Roper Cereals offer additional advantages also. 
study demonstrated conclusively that an They are available in a wide variety of taste 
overwhelming percentage of our population, and form. They are economical, plentiful and 
regardless of age, sex, or occupation, eats far easily served. They are bland, easily and 
less at breakfast than is thus recommended _ speedily digested, almost totally utilized. 
or required. To help students plan nutritionally ade- 

A recommended basic (minimum) break- quate breakfasts, the Home Economics Di- 
fast consists of fruit, cereal, milk, bread, and rector of the Cereal Institute has prepared 
butter. If more is required, the need is easily special student’s material as described in the 

met by increased por- 


box below. Teachers are invited to send for 
tions and/or by adding _ the packet. 

















Send for These 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHING AIDS 


kfast”’ 
“Better Brea ‘ 

fe offered by = Ce 
real Institute prov? 4 a 
1—24 x, 36 Wall C art, 
showing how to organ 

ize the Better Brea 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


i oN OC. 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


* CHICAGO 3 



















CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
fast 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
’ tory 
1—Teacher s Explana You may send me one of your “‘Better Breakfast’”’ Packets (includ- | 
ral pint ood I lesen each of Students’ Notebook Folders and Worksheets). 
ae a . 
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Three “thirds” show why cereal 
foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 


almost a third (28-30%) of the 


almost a third (28-30%) of the 


over a third* of three essential 





FOOD-ENERGY 


(calories) 


PROTEIN 


B VITAMINS AND IRON 





*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 
the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 


HE CEREAL FOODS (including flour, bread 
+ oor breakfast cereals) are conceded to be the 
most economical of our major toodstuffs in the con- 
tribution of food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks to flour 
enrichment and cereal restoration, they also carry 
more than their share of three B vitamins and iron. 

The simplest way to grasp, fully, the nutritional 
significance of cereal foods, insofar as our national 
dietary is concerned, is to carry a mental image of 
the three “thirds” pictured above. 

Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal restora- 
tion, are steps of truly major importance toward the 
improvement of our national diet. Many nutrition- 
ists hold the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, restored and 


whole grain types, their consumption could be 
materially increased without impairing the attrac- 
tiveness and acceptability of our diet... and with- 
out impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could mean an 
actual nutritional gain—if coupled with a lessened 
consumption of non-protective foods. Increased 
consumption of “protective” foods is of course a 
highly desirable goal. From that standpoint it is true 
that an increased consumption of cereal products of 
the enriched, whole-grain and restored types can 
contribute toward better nutrition in a material way. 

The newer knowledge of nutrition has received 
one of its most practical applications in the develop- 
ments that have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely available. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















EAR awit 2 








Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 

“‘Home-Perfected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched 

flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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One Certainty 


picnic meets us at every turn. Foods that were once plentiful in 
our markets have not been on the shelves for weeks; textiles which we felt 
were indispensable for our wardrobe and household needs are doing service on 
the battle fronts; equipment that met our eyes in advertising, in shops and in 
many homes is restricted; our automobiles are in storage and we are learning to 
walk again; in many instances our friends are busy in new and undreamed of 
jobs, and very few of our families have remained untouched by the firm hand 
of military service. A week seldom passes that we do not hear the remark, “In 
times like these we must live one day at a time.” 


But in spite of this attitude and the many adjustments we must make to 
meet the changed conditions, post-war planning seems to be very much in evi- 
dence. Industry has its post-war committees, schools and colleges have groups 
at work on post-war plans for education, organizations in their programs are 
assuming responsibility in regard to the preparation of their membership for 
the period after fighting ceases, and governments are beginning to wrestle with 
the problems of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


Many of us are serving on committees which have been delegated to the 


task of helping people meet the exigencies of the present emergency or to pro- 
ject our thinking into designing plans for the future. 





In both groups little progress is made without coming face to face with so 
many uncertainties that definiteness in regard to action seems almost impossible. 





To those of us whose privilege it is to work in the field of Home Economies 
we always can find reassurance and challenge in one certainty—that in the world 
of tomorrow as well as in the world of today, there will be homes. 





With the security of this fact as a foundation, the professional group in 
Home Economics has a two-fold task. The first, alertness and better prepared- 
ness on the part of those of us now engaged in the field of Home Economics as 
teachers and as workers in Cooperative Extension, in institutions, in business 
and in social welfare and public health; the second, recruitment of trainees for 


the profession. 


Our goal has been better standards of living for the thirty million homes 
in the broad expanse of the United States. Our challenge for the future is to 
continue to improve our work not only within our own borders but to help in 
improving conditions for the millions of homes throughout the world. Strong 
family life is the first essential of a democracy. 


Helen Judy Bond 


Head of Department of Home Economics 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The Joseph Corey House (left above) 
and the Andrew Corey House (right), 
New Jersey, built in 1766 and 1776 


respectively, are still cherished homes 
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i 
oer > 
x Tl 
The Aimar House in Charleston, South His 
Carolina, was built about 1780 of ii 
black cypress on the characteristic hes 
high brick foundation with second ite 
story porches, Once the residence of Ro 
Governor John Mathews, it continues W: 
to stand for the hospitality, comfort si 
and ease of life in the Old South ae 
In the heart of Georgia stands this Th 
spacious pillared home surrounded by Pai 
beautiful gardens, Although a little It: 
more pretentious than the average, of 
this home is fairly typical of southern “7 
homes built about 1830. Many of es 
these homes have been occupied by ona 
the same family for generations, Good He 
and loving care has kept them in re- Sates 
pair so that they still symbolize the a 
gracious living of the days when Au- wal 
gusta became the birthplace of the cot bal 
ton gin and the cotton textile industry Sp. 
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Near Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on the 
site of the old Leffert’s Mansion, 
stands this fine commemorative home 
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The Craigie-Longfellow House in Cambridge, Massachu- 


: setts, was originally built for John Vassal in 1759, later be- 
) longed to Dr, Andrew Craigie, and finally was Henry 
5 Wadsworth Longfellow’s wedding gift to his bride in 1843 


MST OVNES 








Illustrations courtesy Lead Industries Association 





Historic events have made some fam- 
ous homes into museum  pieces— 
homes of the nation. The Jumel Man- 
sion in Manhattan, built in 1765 by 
Roger Morris, a close friend of George 
Washington, was used by Washington 
as a headquarters in 1776. It now 
serves as a popular city museum 


The Gracie Mansion, Carl Schurtz 
Park, Manhattan, was built in 1777. 
It served as first home of the Museum 
of the City of New York but has lately 
been made official permanent resi- 
dence of the mayor of the city, Situ- 
ated near East River and in sight of 
Hell Gate to Long Island, this gracious — on - a 
home provides an hospitable welcome 
to official city visitors, The wide ver- 
anda on three sides with its grilled 
balustrade adds to the apparent size. 
Special pride is taken in the grounds 
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ISTRIBUTIVE education 
may be described in terms of 
its objectives. These are well 

stated in numerous bulletins but may 
be summarized here as aiming to pre- 
pare workers in distributive occupations 
so that they are intelligent, effective 
members of the group of employed citi- 
zens, and so that they offer service of 
social and economic benefit to produc- 
ers, distributors and consumers. 

Home economics, also, may be de- 
scribed in terms of its vubjectives, 
well stated by Lita Bane in Home Eco- 
nomics—W hither Bound?: “Home eco- 
nomics is the improvement of home and 
family life by every means at our com- 
mand.” (Italics are the author’s.) 

With these definitions as a premise, 
let us consider why there is need for 
distributive education; what is part- 
time cooperative work in distributive 
education; and why home _ economics 
and distributive education can and, in 
fact, do work together, each con- 
tributing to the other. 

A few selected facts show the need 
for distributive education. There are 
6,000,000 persons in the United States 
engaged in distributive occupations; 
each year, 150,000 young people be- 
tween 18 and 19 years of age find their 
first jobs in distributive work; another 
130,000 between 20 and 24 years of 
age, annually enter distributive occupa- 
tions, perhaps from other jobs.2. The 
annual labor turnover in retail stores 
is large. It may run as high as 25% 
even when the per cent is based on the 
number of full-time workers. Unsatis- 
factory service to customers, at all 
times a problem, is at its peak under 
; 1 ae Economics—W hither Bound ?, JourNAv 
or Home Economics, January, 1944. 

; 2 “Cooperative Part-time Retail Training Pro- 
gram,” U. S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 205. 


(Based on Fifteenth Census, 1930: Population, 
Vol. V, General Report on Occupations.) 
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By Frances F. Mauck 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


sbribubive ot 


and Home Economies 




















current conditions. Training on the job 
has proved unsatisfactory or insufficient. 
These statements indicate that, from 
many viewpoints, there is obvious need 
for retail store training, a training that 
aims to decrease the personal, social 
and economic costs of inefficiency in 
distributive occupations. 

One phase of distributive education 
is of particular interest—that of part- 
time cooperative work in retail stores. 
It is that portion of training in which 
a student spends part of her time on 
the job under the observation, super- 
vision and guidance of the employer 
and of the school’s teacher or other of- 
ficer. It coordinates work experience 
with instruction and articulates job op- 
portunity, individual aptitude and train- 
ing. 

In a recent survey* executives of co- 
operating stores were unanimous in the 
opinion that the best training for dis- 
tributive occupations included part-time 
cooperative work in a specific field of 
retail store work. The coordinators, 
a title applied to teachers in charge of 
the part-time cooperative work, were 
“sold” on the value to the students of 
this type of education. Also, they were 
an unusually enthusiastic group of 
teachers. High school pupils, inter- 
viewed in the survey mentioned, showed 

* Miss Mauck planned this survey in distribu- 
tive education at the University of Pittsburgh 
where it was approved by Dr. Bishop Brown, 
Director of The Research Bureau for Retail 
Training. Plans were under the direct guidance 
of Kenneth Lawyer, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Illinois. Following a_ trial 
study at Bellefield Girl’s Vocational High School 
in Pittsburgh, the study was continued in public 
high schools of Newark, Zanesville, Springfield, 
Mansfield and Cleveland. In Columbus, Miss 
Mauck conferred with Marguerite Loos, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, and with 
store managers iand personnel directors. Persons 
interviewed included high school principals, co- 
ordinators of part-time cooperative programs, 
students in part-time cooperative programs, deans 
of girls, home economics teachers, teachers of 
academic subjects, store managers, employment 
managers and personnel or training directors. 

The chief objective of this study was to learn 
what the coordinator should be in_ training, 
experience, personal abilities and traits. Hence, 


administrative procedure, student selection and 
placement, and courses offered were also studied. 


mature ability to evaluate their work. 
They knew what they needed on the 
job, and knew why they were or were 
not receiving the help they wanted. 

Home economics teachers were also 
interviewed. The teachers of vocational 
home economics felt that part-time co- 
operative work in distributive education 
was needed to give direction to work 
in home economics. To be specific, such 
cooperative work gives direction by 
training on the job for the job. In one 
school, home economics girls in the 
senior class were taking courses in dis- 
tributive education and participating in 
the part-time work program. 

Non-vocational home economics 
teachers looked longingly over the 
fence to the green pastures of the part- 
time work program in distributive edu- 
cation. Although they had faith in the 
value of home economics, they tended 
to ask questions: Where are we in 
home economics going? Why are we 
here? With so much of such great 
value inherent in home economics, why 
are the values not put into practice in 
a way to benefit more persons than the 
comparatively few individuals in our 
classes ? 


HY is it that home economics 

and distributive education are 

closely related, and how can 
they supplement each other? 

Already distributive education, especi- 
ally in its part-time cooperative work 
program in retail clothing stores, is 
using home economics’ subject matter. 
Pupils in this curriculum study applied 
design, textiles and garment selection. 
The emphasis, naturally, is on infor- 
mative selling. In some schools pupils 
undertake studies of how the consumer 
buys and how she uses and cares for 
clothing and household items which 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Age or physical build do not af- 
fect the basic rightness of this 
simple two-piece collarless dress 
made of softly colored washable 
cotton, with short or long sleeves 


On the right is a practical 
two-piece corduroy suit 
with patch pockets, self 
buttons and a full kick 
pleat. Skirt and jacket mix 
match well with other 
spring blouses and _ skirts 
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Standby of the wardrobe is this one-piece 
i form fitting dress in a good grade of rayon 
crepe. A jacket and hat make it suitable for 
street wear; gloves and a lace apron give a 
festive touch for evening. The clever midriff 





ee inserts in both dress and jacket suggest a way 
y 4 . . 

tterick Pattern 2922 of making over year-before-last’s all-pur- 
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B pose dress. Color used either there or in 


the jacket will add spice to this costume 
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Between Pearl Harbor and 
Nov, 15, 1943, 27,481 Am- 
erican servicemen died in 
battle or of battle wounds 


EW of us realize the enormous toll that easily 
avoidable accidents take on human life. As we 
read of our present global war, we cringe in 

realization of the loss of life and usefulness which each new 
engagement brings. Yet, during the first eleven months of 
the war, the number of Americans needlessly killed in their 
own homes, at work and on the streets was almost twice 
that of the number of American servicemen killed in 
combat. Most of these deaths were the result of carelessness 
and should not have occurred. 

Since this is all-out war, with every child and every adult 
a weapon in our fight for victory we must realize that 
safety precautions, although always essential, are now im- 
perative. 

In promoting a nation-wide safety program it is natural 
that a large share of the responsibility for educating young 
people be shouldered by the schools. The homemaking de- 
partment is particularly well suited for teaching home safety. 
With each new unit of work, whether it be child care, sew- 
ing, foods, gardening or room arrangement, students can be 
taught safe working procedures. With each new lesson, 
the conscientious teacher can foresee those home practices 
which might be dangerous and show the students how to 
avoid possible “accidents” thus instilling in each one an 
understanding of home safety as a fundamental part of her 
homemaking background. 

A critical teacher-and-pupil tour through the homemaking 
center will disclose many safety pointers. See how many 
‘caught” and added to this safety first list: 


‘ 


more can be 






a 





By Anne Hawkins Barnard 


Director of Women’s Division, National Safety Council 





Play Saf. 


in HOME ECONOMICS 





Between Pearl Harbor and 
Nov. 15, 1943, 50,000 
Americans were killed in 
avoidable home accidents 


The Home Living Unit 


ORDER versus DISORDER 

Furniture can be arranged to avoid collisions and tripping 

Rugs, laying flat and stayed securely, are no hazard 

Floors that are littered cause many a spill 

Pictures and wall-hangings that are securely fastened do 
not fall 

Wall sockets and electric fans are safest out of normal 
reach 

Doors and drawers left open mean skinned shins, broken 
noses, black eyes and bad falls 


Beware and Take Care 


Avoid strains by lifting with bent knees and vertical back 
Prevent accidents by carrying convenient sized loads 
Cover hot liquids before carrying; tip lid away from you 
Keep kitchen poisons on a high shelf 

Use safety matches and keep them in safety boxes 

Clean up grease or spilled foods to avoid falls 

Dispose of broken articles immediately 

Establish traffic rules in laboratory work 

Keep equipment in the proper place when not in use 

Do all dry cleaning out of doors 


The Clothing Laboratory 


Pins AND NEEDLES 
Cause painful scratches and infections 
Are easily swallowed if held in mouth 
(Concluded on page 181) 
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“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue—” 


and lowered the sails of his ship off the coast of a Caribbean 
island of great natural beauty named San Salvador by its 
discoverer. From here, Columbus explored Cuba and an 
adjacent island, now Santo Domingo, where he formed the 
first colony in the New World with himself as governor. A 
hundred years passed befure the first English colony was 
founded in North America at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. 

Although Hernando de Soto used Cuba as his base to dis- 
cover the Mississippi River, not the Caribbean islands but 
Panama and Mexico, on the mainland of Middle America, 
became the orbits from which the increasing number ot 
“conquistadors” spread wide the fan of Spain’s colonial em- 
pire. From Mexico, Pedro de Alvarado conquered Guate- 
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By Bettyejane Smith 


mala and El Salvador; Coronado sought the mythical Seven 
Cities of Cibola in the southwest of the United States; and 
Cabeza de Vaca branched his explorations into that same 
section of North America. From Panama, Pizarro conquered 
Peru and others went into what is today Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

From these adventurers seeking fabulous wealth, Middle 
America had little freedom. 
mercantilism she existed solely for the economic benefit of 
the mother country—her commerce was strictly regulated, 


In the prevailing system of 


(Concluded on following pages) 
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her colonies were permitted to trade only with home base, 
and the colonial manufacture of products in competition with 
the developing country was prohibited. 

Perhaps because the English colonies in North America— 
now numbering thirteen—had more political independence, 
they fought against the serfdom imposed by England and 
won their freedom early in 1776. Not for another 100 years 
did Middle America, influenced by the success of her neigh- 
bor, win the right to self-dependence. And in each of the 
republics of Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Haiti and The Do- 
minican Republic, the Constitution of the United States be- 
came the model for the new governments. 

As the early dominance of England continues to show in 
North America, so Spanish customs and culture remain in 
Middle America. Just as English is the principal Tanguage 
in North America, Spanish continues to be the common lan- 
guages for Middle Americans, although one-sixth of the total 
population over five years old speaks 54 different Indian 
dialects. Perhaps it’s the mixture of these two races into 
a combination called a mestizo that accounts for the blended 
Latin characteristics of Spanish aristocracy and formality 
and Indian love of color and ceremony, for the Middle Amer- 
ican is at his best during a fiesta or a political parade. In- 
deed, the language itself leans toward a sonorous lordliness 
and the Middle American, although sincere, is a master of 
the apt phrase and the fine courtesy. 

Significantly, he is an individualist and, unlike the social 
Americans we are, he is not a “joiner” and resents any dis- 
cipline of his group. He will stand no violation of his per- 
sonal sovereignty and dignity. The Middle American society 
resembles a patriarchal group, for the father is head of the 
family and the son will bring his bride back to his home. 
To the Latin, the family is of first importance. 

In some inland sections, the people have continued the 
dress of the 17th and 18th century Spaniard, but usually 
they have adopted the Western dress that we know. On 
holidays or other special occasions, however, the men don the 
square cape-like manta or poncho and the women cover their 
heads with large, bright shawls or mantillas that hang down 
the back of Basque blouses stuffed in the waist of their long 
billowy skirts. Regardless of country or social position, they 
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There is great variation in 
the type and quality of 
architecture in Middle 
America. This one street 
in the city of Nata, Pan- 
ama, shows a two story inn 
with veranda type balcony, 
an old Spanish church, a 
thatch roofed shed and a 
tile roofed one story home 


all dress gaily—in brilliant reds, greens or yellows. 

Five hundred years before Christianity, the Mayas and 
the later Aztecs knew mathematics and astronomy, the melt- 
ing and fashioning of gold and silver, and the arts of hus- 
bandry. They were skilled in arts and sciences and spoke 
in tongues highly developed and rich in culture. The food 
habits of these original inhabitants have been transferred to 
today’s Middle American, but after the Spanish Conquest, as 
in the intermingled culture and language, the Castillian 
blended his taste into the native dishes. 

Corn is the basic food grain while coconuts, pineapples, 
chocolate. avocados and tomatoes (so characteristically 
Middle American that we take the name from the Aztec 
word tomatl) are repeated ingredients in recipes. Instead of 
the white bread that we know, the Middle American eats 
tortillas in the form of our pancakes made from corn meal. 
The national dishes of chili con carne, rice and fried beans 
have long had North American versions—although the vari- 
ations are better known in the southern part of the United 
States. 

The mysticism of the early Indians and their religious 
fervor for pagan gods has been translated into a Christian 
religion led by the Roman Catholic Church. This influence 
in the lives of Middle Americans is characterized by the 
buildings themselves, for the churches in the villages, the cen- 
ter for any social exchange, tower above every other edifice 
and the cities’ cathedrals are usually the most conspicuous 
buildings. 

Sixteenth century houses were plain and utilitarian. To- 
day, however, embellishments have appeared in the form of 
carved and colored decorations both outside and inside with 
overhanging balconies and battlemented facades. Color is 
used in plain pigments, in frescoes, or in variously colored 
building materials, as, for instance, a combination of red 
porous lava and gray stone for the walls and glazed tiles for 
the roof. The front of the houses are closely parallel to the 
street. An arched doorway with grill gate leads from the 
street to an open patio surrounded by the wings of the house. 

The sports enjoyed by Middle Americans are much like 
our own. They swim, ride horses, play all our favorite 
games such as tennis, football, baseball, basketball and golf. 
They also deep-sea fish and climb the mountains which are 
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the spine of these countries washed on one side by the Pa- 
cific and on the other by the Caribbean. They hunt deer, 
wild hog, puma, jaguar and tapir. 

The advent of the automobile and the airplane has opened 


inaccessible countries and spurred their economic progress. 


Nine-tenths of the people derive their livelihood from the 
rich alluvial soil and have previously exported to us bananas, 
coffee, sugar and cocoa. At the instigation of the United 
Fruit Company, large tracts of swamp coast lands thought 
to be of no commercial value have furnished the United 
States with bananas, once such a tropical rarity that the 
fruit was wrapped in tin-foil and as late as 1876 sold at 
the Philadelphia Centennial at ten cents apiece. 

Today our agricultural dependence is even greater. With 
the fall of the Far East from where we had imported 94% 
of tropical crops such as rubber, quinine, manila hemp, grass 
oils, rotenone, insecticide and many spices, Middle America 
became our main hope for these war-important products. 
Now the United Fruit Company has planted 1,000 acres 
of Hevea rubber trees in Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama 
and Colombia. Twelve other Latin American countries from 
Mexico to Bolivia produce successful rubber crops. Guate- 
mala’s resource of 1,600,000 cinchona trees has been sup- 
plemented by 10,000 acres of this source of quinine planted 
in Costa Rica under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Grass oils, indispensable in the 
manufacture of soaps and perfumes, has been established as 
a stable crop in Middle America. Production of the abaca 
plant from which hemp is extracted has been increased to 
make manila rope—vital in outfitting the navy and mer- 
chant marine. With these expansions, Middle America 
needs more of our industrial products—tractors, automobiles, 
trucks, cement, medical supplies, railroad equipment, machine 
tools, construction materials, cotton, woolen goods and other 
manufactured products. 

Because of the importance of the soil, agricultural prod- 
ucts have become the basis for many of the Middle Amer- 
ican Indians’ most colorful customs. For example, when a 
young man calls to propose marriage, he brings the girl 
quantities of bread, chocolate and aguardiente. If the girl 


Photos courtesy Middle America Information Bureau 
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accepts the gifts, she accepts the offer and the betrothal cere- 
monies begin—to last a week. 

We followed the Middle American, then, in colonizing a 
country, but they followed us in forming a free government. 
Today, in fighting for that government, however, one Mid- 
dle American country, Costa Rica, preceded the United States 
Congress’ declaration of war by one day. The Congress of 
the other nine republics later passed similar resolutions to 
establish a United American family of nations. 
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Women in Middle America 
“dress-up” to sell their wares 
as we do when making a trip 
to town, for the market is a 
vital part of their social life. 
Notice the blanket hats and 
massive decorative necklaces 


This Costa Rican farmer near 
San Jose is busy drying his 
grain for market. All grain 
must be sifted through the 
air twice to remove moisture 
before sacking, The long low 
stucco house in the _ back- 
ground with brightly colored 
tile roof is typical of the 
country homes in Costa Rica 
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Is Your Pressure Canner 
ixeady ror UseY 


At the recent National Food Preser- 
vation Conference in Chicago, pressure 
canner manufacturers announced that 
they are better able to handle repair 
jobs on canners early in the season be- 
fore the 1944 canner production gets 
home- 


into iull swing. Trey urze 


makers to get their equipment ready 

for the canning season now. The fol- 

lowing points are offered as a guide 
in the pressure canner check-up: 

1. The steam pressure method for home 
canning of the low acid vegetables is 
highly recommended and, although 
the War Production Board has au- 
thorized the manufacture of 400,000 
new pressure canners this year, 
every old pressure canner that can 
be put into good shape to preserve 
food will be needed. 

2. Pressure canner manufacturers as- 
sure us that repair parts will be 
available for all standard makes of 
pressure canners. 


wn 


. Before judging the condition of a 
pressure canner, check the cleanli- 
ness of the safety valve. If the valve 
is clogged with grease or food, the 
pressure gauge will not register cor- 
rectly. 

4. In order to clean a safety valve, re- 
move the petcock and the valve. Soak 
them in vinegar for a few minutes. 
Then remove any remaining particles 
by drawing a string or narrow cloth 
through the opening. 

. The pressure gauge should be check- 
ed carefully, after the safety valve 
has been cleaned. If possible, pres- 
sure gauge checking should be done 
locally with master gauge to avoid 
shipping this delicate instrument. If 
it must be shipped for testing or re- 
pair, pack with extreme care assur- 


w 


ing maximum protection. 

6. It is recommended that plumber’s 
paste (litharge and glycerine) be used 
on the threads of the gauge when 
screwing it back on the canner. 


“si 


. Since dried food, dirt or scale form- 
ed by hard water on the edges of the 
kettle and cover may prevent a tight 
seal and allow steam to leak out, 
scrub them carefully, using whiting 
and water if necessary. Never im- 
merse the lid in water. 


oe 


Before storing, stuff canners with 
newspapers, which will absorb mois- 
ture and odors, and invert the paper- 
wrapped lid on top of the kettle. 
Place in cool, dry closet out of 
danger of falling. 
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Canteens Instead of “Cant’s” 


From Washington to Oklahoma, in fact 
all over the country, clubs are springing 
up for the teen-age groups. Purpose: tu 
provide recreation which is really fun, 
which is inexpensive and which will keep 
youngsters off the streets and out of the 
grown-up’s nightclubs. 

Leaders of these young groups find that 
the canteen type of meeting place, if ex- 
clusively for the young crowd, is a great 
success and presents one solution to the 
growing juvenile delinquency problem. 


* * * * * * * * 


A Victory Corps Pledge 


“T will be 

V—Vigilant in guarding my health and 
efficiency 

! —Industrious, attentive and alert at 
all times 

C-—Courteous and cooperative where- 
ever I may be 

T—Thankful for our Allies, strong and 
courageous 

O—On guard to respect rights and 
property of others 

R—Ready to sacrifice without com- 
plaint, for I am a 

Y—Young American, proud of my 

country 


“T will 

C—Conserve vital war supplies in every 
way possible 

O—Obey regulations at home and in 
service 

R—Respect, love and honor the flag of 
our Nation 

P—Practice in my life the ideals that 
symbolize 

S —Serve with a willing heart, this, our 
America 


* * * * * e es. 


News From Occupied Holland 


A “first rate meal” is described by 
a Dutch housewife as follows: “Takz 
yours meat rationing card, roll it in 
your flour coupons and put both inside 
your fat card. Broil it on your coal 
card to a gentle brown. Next take 
your potato card and put in your butter 
card, bringing the potatoes to a simmer 
on your petroleum coupon. Afterwards 
take your ersatz coffee card, add milk 
and sugar coupons and dip your bread 
card in it. Then wipe your mouth with 
your pedigree card, wash your hands 
with your soap coupons and dry them 
with your textile card.” 


The Clean Plate Club 
Grows and Grows 


During the past year thousands of 
Clean Plate Clubs have been organized 
all over the United States for the pur- 
pose of awakening everyone to the 
realization that each is personally re- 
sponsible for reducing food waste to a 
minimum. Not everyone can produce 
food, but every man, woman and child 
can help to save food. 

What are the dues? Just a clean 
plate at every meal. 

Who are the officers? There are 
none. Sponsoring groups include every- 
one from the smallest Boy Scout to the 
largest Rotarian. 

Who started these clubs? It is re- 
ported that soon after Pearl Harbor 
the Chinoock young folk in Glencoe, 
Illinois, took such pride in their clean 
plates that their friends wanted to join 
their family-instigated Clean Plate 
Club. So mother and daddy provided 
pledges and pins for all the children 
who asked to be members. 

What is the pledge? “I ......, 
being a member in good standing of 
the Clean Plate Club, hereby agree that 
I will finish all the food on my plate 
and drink all my milk unless excused, 
and will continue to do this until Uncle 


_ Sam has licked the Japs and Hitler. 


“T make this pledge knowing that 
there are thousands of children in the 
world today who do not have enough 
to eat.” 

Are there many Clean Plate Clubs? 
Yes. They have been organized in 
hundreds of schools and communities. 

In Charleston, S. C., a group of food- 
conscious citizens collected from the 
city garbage dump several basketfuls 
of good food which they displayed on 
a banquet table in front of a large as- 
semblage of people gathered there to 
plan the Clean Plate Club campaign. 
The sight was so shocking that every- 
one was convinced of the need to fight 
food waste. 

In Shreveport, La. the Parent- 
Teacher Association conducted a jingle- 
writing contest for participants in the 
Clean Plate Club campaign. Here is 
one winner: 

“Tf a part in Victory you would play 
Then clean your plate 3 times a day. 
Eat it all, don’t leave a scrap, 

Help wipe the Axis off the map!” 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., the Clean Plate 
Clubs sing “Lick that platter clean, 
Babe,” to the tune of “Pistol Packing 
Mamma”. 
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N incalculable amount ot 
time is saved for both 
teacher and pupils in nutri- 
tion classes when nutrient values of 
one or more foods, or a single nutrient 
in a group of foods, may be shown in 
a few seconds. 

Miss Elspeth Bennett, 
professor of foods and nutrition in the 
College of Home Economics, Syracuse 
University, began developing the nutri- 
tive food values set shown here five 
years ago when faced with the prob- 
lem of covering the field of nutrition 
in a concentrated, one-semester course. 

This Visual Nutritive Values Set 
contains fifty-two movable shafts of 
cardboard in eight different colors, each 
color representing a different nutrient, 
as follows: gray, calories; buff, protein; 
blue, calcium; red, iron; green, Vitamin 
A; salmon, Vitamin B: (Thiamin) ; 
orange, Vitamin C (Ascorbic acid) ; 
and coral, Vitamin B: or G (Ribo- 
flavin). (Niacin is not included because 
the number of foods for which its value 
has been determined at this time is still 
quite limited.) Each shaft is lettered 
at the top with the name of a food, 
and at the bottom with the nutrient 
and amount expressed in calories or 
weights and in “shares” for the average 
serving. It is interesting to note that 
anyone can use this set advantageously 
without being familiar with the “share 
system’* on which it is based. Any 
unit of measure, if followed consistent- 
ly, could have been used. 


assistant 


* This share system is fully described by Mary 
Swartz Rose in “Foundations of Nutrition” and 
by Clara Mae Taylor in ‘Food Values in Shares 
and Weights.” 
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Included with the set are wood bases 
which permit the foods represented to 
be arranged in a row for classroom 
Ac- 


shaft-holders 


comparison or exhibit purposes. 
companying cardboard 
contain eight slots, each marked for a 
different nutrient on one side, and on 
the other side with the ‘name of one 
of the eight nutrients, so that many dif- 
ferent foods may be compared as to 
their values in any one nutrient, or a 
complete meal may be “set up” and 
placed against the recommended daily 
allowances chart to see how nearly the 
meal meets the daily requirement. 

This chart is marked off on one side 
to show the needs of children of dif- 
ferent ages. On the other side is rep- 
resented the recommended daily allow- 
ance of the average man, the average 
woman, the pregnant woman and the 
nursing mother. 

With this equipment any number of 
studies may be made, from the nutritive 
values of a single food to the nutritive 
values of a complete menu. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of the set is that it obviates lan- 
guage difficulties 
lack of technical knowledge as to nutri- 
tional values. With the shafts set up 
in the slotted base, one can see how 
good a certain food is, or how nearly 
meets the individual’s daily 


and overcomes any 


one meal 
needs. 
Basically, the Nutritive 
Values Set streamlines and modernizes 
the teaching of nutrition. The student 
who can’t remember amounts of calor- 


Visual 


ies and proteins, who is confused about 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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Elspeth Bennett, at the College of Home Economics, 
Syracuse University, uses the Visual Nutritive Values 
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By Mary Z. Casety 


School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Set she developed to illustrate the nutrients contained in 
a pork chop, serving of liver and 
vertical shafts represent (left to right) calories, protein, 
calcium, iron, Vitamin A, Thiamin (Vitamin B,), Ascor- 
bic acid (Vitamin C) and Riboflavin (Vitamin B, or G). 
See set below and complete description on page 184 


The 


soybeans. 





How “good for you” is the breakfast you eat? 
The food and nutritive values of America’s 
commonest breakfast combination, coffee and 
doughnuts, is shown at the left below; and 
that of a nutritionally high—and capable of 
being just as common—breakfast combination 


is graphically illustrated at the right 






























OT LONG AGO, I met a 
delightful matron who had 
lived for many years in Paris. 
Recently returned from that desolate 
city, she had many tragic tales to tell. 

“What,” I asked her, “do you con- 
sider the greatest personal hardship you 
were called upon to endure during the 
past two years?” 

Her reply came without hesitation. 
“Doing without soap was the worst 
trial,” she said, “and next to that was 
the lack of vegetables and salad greens.” 

Her answer carried me back across 
the years to a camp in the Sierras where 
I learned from an old Indian woman 
how to use the root of a wild plant for 
soap. I have never seen the plant since, 
but I remember that the root looked 
something like horseradish and that the 
Indians called it “soap root.” It lath- 
ered fairly well when used in warm 
water and would certainly have been 
welcomed by our countrywoman during 
her difficult days in France. 

There were other wonderful things 
I learned from the Indians in those far 
off days—things I had long forgotten— 
how to make delicious salads of water- 
cress and sweet fern and how to cull 
savory dishes of greens from the moun- 
tainside and the banks of a cold moun- 
tain lake. 
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We have grown so accustomed to 
hot-house foods, frozen foods and 
canned foods that the very thought of 
being deprived of them leaves us aghast. 
Yet it might be worth our while to 
think about some of the wild plants that 
are edible and could be used if we were 
faced with a serious food shortage. 

Many of these plants, growing by the 
wayside, we think of as “just weeds.” 
But, in my grandmother’s day, they 
were spoken of as “meadow greens” to 
differentiate them from the cultivated 
variety called “garden greens.” 

Meadow greens which make delicious 
and nutritious food include such fa- 
miliar “weeds” as the dandelion, curly 
dock, lamb’s quarters, plantain and 
brake fern. But before going out to 
pick some of these for a savory dish, we 
should review certain precautions: 

1. Be sure you know the plants you 
plan to use, and be certain that they are 
edible. 

2. Avoid all plants belonging to the 
wild carrot family. Some of these are 
Queen Anne’s lace, poison hemlock and 
water hemlock. Plants of this family 
usually have lacy leaves and small yel- 
low or white flower clusters which emit 
a strong odor when crushed. Beware, 
too, of moonseed vine and white helle- 
bore. 


dlieer 
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By Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh, Arts and Crafts Adviser, National Girl Scouts 


3. Do not collect plants, particularly 
those to be used raw, near any spot 
where there is the least danger of con- 
tamination. For example, don’t pick 
ditch water cress no matter how crisp 
it looks. 

4. Gather plants sparingly—do not 
wantonly waste—even weeds have their 
uses in nature’s cycle. Only abundant 
kinds should be picked. 

5. Greens should be cut, not pulled. 
Select tender new leaves and stalks. 
When gathered they should be thor- 
oughly washed and the tough older 
leaves discarded. 

6. Plan to use meadow greens as 
quickly as possible, for the wild plants 
wilt faster than the cultivated greens. 
If they cannot be used at once, drain 
and store in a cool place. Do not let 
them soak in water. 

The more familiar edible wild plants 
can be divided into three groups—pot 
herbs, salad greens and fruits. To these 
can be added the plants from which bev- 
erages may be brewed. 


Pot Herbs and Salad Greens 


When used as pot herbs, greens 
should be dropped into boiling salted 
water and cooked quickly, until just 
tender. Strong flavored greens should 
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be parboiled, i.e., cooked for two or 
three minutes in a plenteous supply of 
then drained and cooked as 
usual. They may be seasoned with 
salt, pepper and butter. Some greens 
such as dandelion and dock are im- 
proved by cooking with a piece of bacon 
or salt pork. 


water, 


The more familiar greens are: 

BraKE FERN (Bracken)—young shoots. 
April to June. Lower part and leafy 
tip discarded. Woolly covering re- 
moved. Cooked like asparagus. 
Young fronds of Sensitive and Cin- 
namon ferns are also delicious. 

BurpocK—use early growth. May to 
autumn, 

Cat TatLs—young shoots, peeled. All 
year. Cooked like asparagus. Starchy 
rootstock can be used raw, cooked 
or ground into a meal. 

CHICKWEED — leaves and stems. All 
year. Best with other greens. Re- 
sembles spinach in flavor. 

CHICORY — young leaves. Spring and 
summer. ‘Taste is similar to dan- 
delion greens. 

Curty Dock—tender leaves and stems. 
Early spring and fall. Best with 
other greens. 


DANDELIONS — young, tender leaves. 


Gather in the spring, cook alone or 
with other greens. May be canned. 


Tares for the table 
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GARDEN SorrEv (Field Sorrel) —young 
growth. Early spring and fall. Use 
with cream sauce or in cream soup. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE—use root. Sep- 


tember and through the year. Non 
starchy tubers are delicious raw or 
cooked. 

LAMB’S QUARTERS — sometimes called 
wild spinach or silver -leaved pigs 
weed. Use young growth. Spring 
and summer. Cook alone. Seeds may 
be eaten raw or dried and ground 
and cooked like mush. 
buckwheat-like flavor. 

LIVE-FOREVER—use young growth. Lat 
ter part of March and early April. 

MarsH-Maricotp (Cowslip) — leaves 

Alone or with 


Seeds have 


and stems. Spring. 
other greens. Flower buds sometimes 
pickled. 

MILKWEED—use tender leaves, tips of 
stalks and young flower buds. Spring 
and summer. The young shoots, a 
few inches high, may be cooked like 

about an 


asparagus. Young buds, 


inch long, may be used like okra in 


soups. 
Mustarp—leaves. Spring and summer. 
NETTLE — young leaves. Early May. 


Alone or with other greens. Boiling 

removes sting. Good in soup, but 
delicate in flavor. 

POKEWEED—only young shoots. Early 


May. Best about four inches tall. 
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Cook like asparagus. Root and ber- 
ries poisonous. 

PuURSLANE—young leaves. Summer and 
early fall. Alone or with other 
greens. 

SHEPHERD'S PuRSE 
all year. Best with other greens. 


leaves only. Nearly 





Tastes like cabbage. 

SPATTERDOCK (Cow Lily)—use_ thick 
roots. Available through the year. 

Water Cress—tops the salad greens 
list. Found the year around on edges 
of cold brooks and streams. Leaves 
also make dainty and delicious sand- 
wiches. 

Witp ONn1oN—use in small amounts 
with other foods. Early spring and 
through the year. Has strong but 
good flavor. 

Witp Rice—use grain. June to Oc- 

Delicious with wild game. 
Prepare herbs. 

Dressing should be added just before 

serving. Any desired dressing may be 

used: mayonnaise; French dressing or 


tober. 
salad as for pot 


a hot dressing made of two tablespoons 
of hot bacon fat, two tablespoons 
vinegar, sugar, salt and pepper. Gar- 
nish with slices of hard boiled egg, 
radishes, green pepper, _ pimiento, 
oranges, apple or other fruits as desired. 
Tender tips of black or red raspberry 
shoots, peeled, add flavor. 


(Concluded in May issue) 


Photos courtesy National Girl Scout Organizatio». 
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School Lunch 


ITH food rationing, the prob- 

lem of serving good school 
lunches that meet recognized nutrition 
standards has more difficult. 
Yet the school lunch should provide. at 
least one-third of the day’s nutritional 
It should also give a 


become 


requirements. 
maximum amount of protein since, in 
many homes, poor administration of 
ration coupons has deprived children 
of adequate protein in their diets. 
This chart shows at a glance suit- 
able school lunch dishes that are rich 
in protein, minerals and vitamins. Most 
of the foods are of low-point or no- 
point value such as variety meats, fresh 
fish, poultry, eggs, soybeans, dried peas 
It is sug- 
gested that evaporated milk or dried 
skim milk be added to many of the 


and beans, lentils and nuts. 


recipes to increase food value. 

Not all foods all 
times. Variety allows for use of foods 
when supply is greatest. Planning 
ahead maximum value from 
ration points. However, menus should 
be kept flexible so that easy adjustment 
to market supplies may be made. 


are available at 


assures 
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MEAT 


i nic ahteeeeaieetitemntatell 
Soups 


Meat stock vegetable soup 
Chicken gumbo 

Bouillon with egg noodles 
Oxtail soup with brown rice 


Stews AND Revtatep MIxTURES 


Beef and vegetable stew 

Meat balls with vegetables 

Liver or kidney in vegetable stew 

Lamb or mutton in vegetable stew 

Chicken and vegetable stew 

Chop Suey or Chow Mein 

Hot tamales 

Minced chicken on toast 

Ground meat with soy or kidney beans 

Corned beef with horseradish gravy 

Meat and rice cakes 

Southern hash 

Roast beef hash 

Hungarian goulash 

Fricassee of veal with dumplings 

Liver and bacon fricassee, tomato relish 

Green pepper or tomato stuffed with 
meat and rice mixture 

Rolled cabbage with meat and rice 
filling 


Oven DisHEes 


Beef, lamb, pork, ham or veal roast 
with dressing 

Ham and veal loaf with carrots 

Pork and veal loaf with peas 

Chicken, beef, kidney, ham, veal, lamb 
or pork pie 

Shepherd’s pie 

Tamale pie 

Baked sausages and apples 

Spareribs with sauerkraut and sliced 
apple 

Pot roast with vegetables 

Braised liver with onions 
vegetables 

Braised kidney or heart with vegetables 

Braised sweetbreads with carrots and 
parsley 

Stuffed heart 


Braised beef or lamb with vegetables 


or other 


Curs AND SALADS 


Meat and bean salad 

Sliced tongue on salad plate 

Sliced meat and vegetable loaf 
Chopped meat and vegetable sandwiches 
Variety meats and lettuce sandwiches 





FISH 


Soups SPECIAL’ 


Oyster chowder 

Clam broth with rice 
Lobster bisque 

Clam chowder 

Shrimp and mushroom bisque 





Stews AND Retatrep Mixtures 
















Crab stew served with spinach 
chopped egg 

Lobster stew with broiled fresh m 
rooms 

Oyster stew with fried rice, Ori 

Oyster omelet 

Curried shellfish 

Boiled mackerel with parsleyed pota 

Fish mulligan 

Cheesed seafood in patty shells 

Fish pot pie 

Herring and vegetable hash 

Fish-in-season stews 

Shad pudding 


Boiled or steamed perch with can 


CREAMED DISHES 


Creamed codfish on toast 
Creamed fresh fish with onions 
Creamed oysters with carrots and 
Creamed lobster with kale 
Creamed crabmeat with mushroom 
Creamed salmon, country style 
Creamed shrimps with water cress 


fed eggs 
viled egg: 
rd boiled 
ole dishes 
ch and k 
rd boiled 
and pez 
, beet ar 
and fish 
pped egg 


Oven DisHes 


Fish and vegetable loaf 
Broiled halibut served with spinach 
Baked filets of haddock, halibut, } 
fish, sole, served with tartar s 
Mixed seafood grill served with 
Tuna fish with spaghetti and veget# 
Baked finnan haddie 
Clam pie 
Baked potatoes stuffed with codfish 
Oysters with macaroni en casserole 
Salmon and vegetable casserole 
Tuna fish and vegetable casserole 
Scalloped oysters with corn 
Haddock scalloped with potatoes 
Lobster scalloped with spinach 


Fish Servepo Coup 


Salmon salad 

Tuna fish salad with tomatoes 

Molded halibut ring 

Flaked fish mixed with vegetables 
tomato stuffing 

Flounder salad ring 

Crab salad on rolls 

% Fish served in school lunchro4 

must be thoroughly boned. 
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EGGS 


SPECIALTIES 


umbled eggs with chipped frizzled 
ef garnish 

umbled eggs with vegetables 

»mbled eggs with mushroom sauce 























1€ swith codfish and potatoes 
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; sala goldenrod on toast 
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resh mieamed eggs on toast 
amed eggs with. vegetables 
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| s baked with cheese and macaroni 
th a cutlets, with parsley sauce 
rred eggs in cheese sauce 
fled eggs au gratin 
ed eggs with crabmeat or chicken 
ns filivers 
s and 
ADS AND SANDWICHES 
hroomt ted eggs with olive garnish 
le viled eggs 
Cres Bed boiled egg garnishes for casse- 
dle dishes or vegetables such as spin- 
ch and kale 
rd boiled eggs as salad garnish 
spinach and peanut salad 
but, tillg, beet and onion salad 
tar si™g and fish salad 
with lopped egz sandwich combinations 
vegetil 
codfish 
sserole 
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CHEESE 


CHEESE SPECIALTIES 





Cheese sauce with vegetables, or on 
macaroni, noodles or hominy 

Cheese croquettes 

Cheese and egg croquettes 

Cheese and rice croquettes with tomato 
sauce 

Cheese and tomato rarebit 

Cheese sauce, tomato and bacon on 
toast 

Welsh rarebit 

Cheese balls with soup or salad 

Cheese sauce with chipped beef 

Cheese sauce with vegetables 

Cheese French toast 


Oven Disnes Using CHEESE 


Cheese and potato roll, Spanish sauce 

Cheese fondue 

Cheese souffle 

Cheese and egg in patty shells 

Cheese biscuits 

Cheese polenta 

Cheese potatoes 

Cheese, spaghetti and tomato casserole 

Cheese and macaroni casserole 

Cheese, rice and tomato casserole 

Cheese with scalloped cabbage or cauli- 
flower 

Cheese popovers filled with creamed 
vegetables 


SALADS AND SANDWICHES 


Cheese and vegetable salads 

Cottage cheese in salad with jam, nuts, 
olives, pimiento or shredded pineapple 

Cream cheese with fruit salad 

Cheese and vegetable filling in to- 
matoes 

Cheese wedge with fruit salad 

American and pimiento cheese sand- 
wiches 

Cream cheese sandwiches 

Cream cheese mixed with currant jelly, 
shredded pineapple, olives, pimiento, 
nuts or jam as sandwich fillings 





OTHERS 





Soups 

Navy bean or dried pea soup 
Cream of lima bean soup 
Cream of yellow split pea soup 
Black bean soup 

Bean and barley soup 

Split pea or lima bean purée 
Purée of peas and tomatoes 
Peanut butter and tomato soup 


Maver DisHEs 

Creamed peas and eggs 

Black bean stew with meat broth 
Succotash with diced bacon garnish 
Lamb patty with pea soup gravy 
Boiled lima beans with tomatoes 
Kidney beans, Creole 


Oven Disnes 

Boston baked beans 

Soybean and rice casserole 

Soybeans baked with diced ham 

Apples stuffed with peanut butter, baked 

Soybean “meat” loaf 

Casserole of lima beans with chopped 
ham 

Soybean and vegetable loaf 


SALADS AND SANDWICHES 


Peas and potato salad 

Lima beans and beet salad 

Kidney bean salad 

Peanuts with fruit salad 

Peanuts in vegetable salads 

Baked beans with 
pickle or catsup for sandwich filling 

Peanut butter sandwich filling 


combined onion, 


* Meat extenders, of which there are 
an increasing variety on the market, 
provide protein food value in themselves 
other protein 


as well as extending 


foods. 


* Nuts add both protein and eye-appeal 


when used as a garnish 
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stands for Bedroom 


HEN April showers come on a 

Saturday, let them bring flowers 
for your bedroom. What better way 
to spend a long rainy Saturday than 
overhauling your persona: living quar- 
ters? Then, when the sun shines again, 
that “left-over-from-winter” look will 
be gone. 

A quick reconnoiter* will clear the 
field for action. Survey from the door- 
way, paper and pencil in hand. Emer- 
gency measures come first; major im- 
provements go on the post-war list. 

Are the walls drab and uninterest- 
ing? Add color by using paper cutouts, 
easy-to-put-on-wallpaper borders or 
snapshot bulletin boards made from 
large desk blotters. Need some picture 
frames? Measure picture to be framed 
and cut a frame, correct size, from card- 
board such as comes from back of tab- 





_* Military term for a preliminary examina- 
tion or survey. 


—— for Students —— 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


let or shirts returned from the laun- 
dry. Cover cardboard frame with 
fabric suited to room and picture. 

Curtains may need a bath or, you 
might have to put them aside for more 
drastic treatment such as dyeing or the 
addition of a cretonne or gingham 
ruffle. Material left over from bed- 
spread or dressing table cover can be 
used as curtain tiebacks and if, per- 
chance, there are holes in the curtain, 
cover with colored applique made from 
odd pieces of cloth. Use additional 
patches on other parts of the curtain 
to give balance. 


Are the lampshades shabby? Then 


G for Graduation 





This short gradua- 
tion dress in a flat- 
tering long - torso 
style is just the right 
type for dress-up 
wear all summer, It 
is made of white 
rough textured spun 
rayon with a_two- 
inch wide lace in- 
sertion. Easy to 
make, and a beauty 


to wear! 
Du Barry Pattern 5547 


recover with matching wallpaper or 
material left over from _ bedspread, 
drapes or table scarfs. Yarn can also 
be used. Wash electric light bulbs for 
brighter light. 

Are the floors so dull you never 
notice them? Rest assured, your girl 
friend does. Perhaps those pastel rugs 
need a shampoo, or even a dye bath. 
Later, when you tint draperies or bed- 
spreads, plan on making the throw rugs 
a deeper shade. Or, those of you who 


‘have been saddled with an aged lin- 


oleum from some other room could 
probably do wonders with a brush and 
a few of the paints that have been 
stored in the basement. 

What of the furnishings? It is sur- 
prising what a difference a good clean- 
ing and waxing will make. 

Now that you have given your room 
“the critical eye,” consider the details 
of your campaign. 

Start with the dressing table. Ten 
to one it’s littered with a mess of hard- 
ened nail polish bottles, empty jars and 
cosmetic samples. Why not discard, 
give away or store materials you don’t 
use, then arrange the drawers for con- 
venience and appearance. Wooden 
boxes lined with old satin or fresh tis- 
sue can be used to hold your different 
accouterments such as manicuring, hair- 
dressing, and cosmetic aides. You wiil 
find it a time, trouble and wear saver 
to separate various types of jewelry 
such as bracelets, earrings and pins in 
a partitioned cutlery box. (Twenty 
cents in the five and dime.) 

Next comes the bureau. Again sepa- 
rate used from unused articles. Spe- 
cial lingerie drawers can be made at- 
tractive and snagproof with home 
quilted linings. A trick which will en- 
courage neatness, is to cover the inside 
of all drawers with gayly printed or 
colored papers. A glimpse of these 
pretty linings will surely inspire or- 
derly arrangements. 

Now tackle the desk. You don’t 
really want all those old tests, themes, 
envelopes and post cards, do you? Why 

(Concluded on page 142) 
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More than 2000 showings already held ! 


Home Economists Acclaim New FREE 
_ 30 Minute Talking Picture! 





Refrigerator film is 


In the field of helpful authentic informa- 
tion, the unique talking picture “‘How to 
get the Most out of Your Refrigerator”’ 
is rolling up a remarkable record. Already 
over 2000 showings have been held be- 
fore more than 250,000 students, home- 
makers and others. Requests for future 
bookings are coming in daily—as many 
as 50 in a single day! 

Why all this interest in this new film 
produced by General Motors and Frigid- 
aire? Because it’s as timely as today’s 
headlines. It’s presented in an interest- 
ing manner. It’s genuinely helpful both 
to homemakers and the war effort. It’s as 
authentic as our 25 years’ experience in 
the food-keeping field could make ic. 


This is really a wartime refrigeration cook- 
ing school in picture form. Your classes 
see dramatized on the screen the proper 
techniques and tested tips on how to use 
their refrigerators in food preservation 
and food preparation. Plus how to keep 
this essential equipment running. 

Here is much of the useful information 
which appears in Frigidaire’s popular 
Wartime Suggestions booklet. A book- 
let whose value resulted in more than 
6% million copies being distributed. 

If you haven't already done so and can 
use this new instructive film, we invite 
you to scan the film facts at the bottom 
of the page. And we suggest that you 
send your request in at once. 





real Wartime Help! 





SOME TYPICAL COMMENTS: 


“Exceedingly well done’ : 
— Pittsburgh, Pa., home economist 


“The best of its kind” 
—New York, N. Y., 
dept. store executive 
“Will prove a real help”’ 
—Chicago, Illinois, 
home economist 
“Most interestingly presented” 
—Lexington, Ky., ‘ 
demonstration agent 
“Beautifully done"’ 
— Alexandria, Va., home’ economist 


“Of special interest to women in these times” 
— New York, N. Y., ‘ 
magazine food editor 
“A definite contribution to the Food 
Conservation Program” 
— New York, N ag 
magazine food editor 











Listen to GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


FREE BOOKLET FOR 
FILM AUDIENCE 


To provide film 
audiences with an 
ideal printed rec- 
ord of what they 
sawinthe motion 
picture, copies of 
Frigidaire’s pop- 
ular 36-pageWAR- 
TIME SUGGESTIONS booklet are 
available without charge for dis- 
tribution at film showings. 


See coupon in service section 





APRIL, 1944 


For Excellence 


ta War Production 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DAYTON 1, OHIO + LEASIDE, ONTARIO - 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


Peacetime builders of 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS » RANGES » WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 


FILM FACTS: A 16 mm. 30 minute sound 
motion picture—aot an advertising picture— 
No rental charge. Only cost is transporta- 
tion to and from point of shipment. 


Send your request to Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York City, or 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Allow 
at least two weeks for delivery. Supply neces- 
sary information regarding your showing. 


See coupon in service section 
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Converting Your | ae 


from College to Business 


Bv Georgia M. Gottfried 


Who went from Elmira College 
to Standard Brands, Inc. 


66 HAT,” cried the personnel 

director, “do these girls think 
a business office is for? They come 
dressed either for a tea dance or a 
football game. Why don’t they know 
what to wear?” 

This explosion followed the inter- 
viewing of applicants for a position in 
the test kitchen of a large food com- 
pany. The applicants were recent 
college graduates in home economics. 
They should have known what to wear 
Didn’t they 
Didn’t they care? Or didn’t 


they have the correct clothes? 


for such an interview. 


know? 


Let’s not trample on any toes by 
even considering the possibility of their 
not knowing or caring. Let’s assume 
that they didn’t have the right clothes. 
In that case there must have been a 
reason. Could it be that their college 
wardrobe did not include anything ap- 
propriate and that they could not af- 
ford to buy a complete new ensemble 
for this business interview? 

That may well be the case with 
many of you. So what can you do 
about it? You have about two months 
between now and graduation with pos- 
sibly a third month before you start 
looking for a job. You are probably 
planning to buy a few new clothes 
this spring before graduation. You 
may have time to make or remake some 
clothes after graduation. 

The first step, then, is to take stock 
of your present wardrobe. Next, check 
your wardrobe against a list of suit- 
able business clothes. Select from your 
college wardrobe any clothing which 
can carry over into the new field. Then 
study fashion magazines to see what 
woman is 


the well-dressed business 


wearing. But don’t go overboard on 
the high-style fashions. It’s much safer 
and smarter to stick to a conservative 
style and get your fashion in acces- 
sories. 


A well-fitted tailor or dressmaker 
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suit is the business woman’s standby. 
Second to this is a plain dark coat 
with an interchangeable wardrobe com- 
posed of one printed and one plain 
two-piece dress. Either allows for ver- 
satility through inexpensive accessories 
such as dickies, blouses and costume 
jewelry. 

But, you cry, what shall I do with 
my Sloppy Joe’s, my dirndl skirts, my 
saddle shoes and ankle socks? The 


answer is: save them for week ends 


altering 


inve 
NVerted Pleats 


skirt fulln 4s pict 
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ess 


and vacations or have a rummage sale 
for your Sophomore sisters. Judicially 
planned, and peppily executed, such a 
sale can well yield the money to buy 
your classic suit or tailored “get-the 
job” dress. What you buy or make 
will be determined by the clothing you 
have on hand, the amount of money and 
time you have to spend, and your skill 
with a needle. 

If you are a sewing major you might 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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The Role 
of Open-Mindedness 


in Improved 
National Nutrition 


Fas MAKERs of Nucoa nominate for gratitude the nutritionists 
who formulated our National Nutrition Program and the many 
professional men and women—food scientists, dietitians, doc- 
tors, teachers, editors—who are working to promote it. 


Open-mindedness has a great place in this program. For, to 
achieve its aim of an adequate, balanced diet for all of our 
people—now, in wartime, and in the peace to come—food 
prejudices and rigid habits of diet must be overcome by educa- 
tion in food values and in enjoyment of nutritional alternates 
for foods which may be short, or beyond the income. 


But prejudice is a formidable foe. And prejudice against 
margarine is one of the strongest. Leaders of the National 
Nutrition Program have been attacked for including this whole- 
some modern spread in the food rules as an alternate for butter. 
But they have kept it there because science has demonstrated 
that modern margarine fortified with Vitamin A is a satisfac- 
tory alternate for butter and its use can be highly beneficial in 
the many homes where consumption of a quality table fat falls 
far short of the standard for a balanced diet. 


Readers of this magazine are not ignorant of the nutritional 
value of margarine. But unless you have actually used Nucoa 
in your own home, you may not know how delicious margarine 
can be. May we suggest that you try Nucoa soon? 


A Product of The Best Foods, Inc. 
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FACTS ABOUT NUCOA 


WHAT IT IS: Nucoa is a simple, whole- 
some food. Its chief ingredients—pure 
vegetable oils and fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—are natural farm products. 
They are purchased for Nucoa from 
American farms exclusively. 


The makers of Nucoa have developed spe- 
cial “know how” through long experience 
and through expenditure of large sums on 
scientific research into the characteristics 
of oils, the manner of churning and working 
the margarine, the addition of Vitamin A 
Each step of the manufacturing process is 
controlled by one of the best equipped and 
staffed food laboratories in the world. 102 
tests are made daily— 54 on the oil alone. 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE: No less than 
9,000 international units of Vitamin A 
are guaranteed in each pound of Nucoa, 
winter and summer. 


Each pound of Nucoa provides the same 
amount of food energy as butter (3,300 
calories). And Nucoa is equally digestible 


over 96%. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: Nucoa 
has evenly smooth-churned texture— 
easy to cream or to spread. It is neither 
‘flaky’? when cold, nor ‘‘runny’’ at 
room temperature. 


Nucoa’s fine. flavor spoils regular users 
for other spreads. It always tastes sweet 
and fresh, for Nucoa is freshly made the 
year around, on order only. There is no 
“storage” Nucoa. 
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What , Going On, 





pe industries in Brazil have set up 
a technical food institute to study eat- 
ing habits, to plan improved diets and to 
develop dehydration processes for the 
purpose of combating serious malnutri- 
tion in many parts of the country where 
food transportation facilities are in- 
adequate. A number of new food pro- 
cessing plants are already in operation, 
among them several for dehydration. 
Since Brazil, rather than Argentina, is 
the biggest cattle growing country in 
South America, possibilities of meat dehy- 
dration are particularly important there. 


10-in-1 Battle Ration 


A new 10-in-1 ration for the Army 
which up until November had been tried 
out only under battle conditions and not 
in actual battle was announced recently 
by Roy F. Hendrickson, Director of Food 
Distribution in the WFA. 

Since 24 of a soldier’s diet in a war 
theatre comes out of tin cans, research 
men have been working to provide food 
that fits his particular circumstances. The 
result is this 10-in-1 ration which comes 
in a case holding 4 paper board boxes 
of equal size and represents enough food 
for 10 men for 1 day. It provides a 
much more varied diet than the widely 
used C or K rations which were found 
to contain the food values but not the 
variety necessary to maintain men indefi- 
nitely in fighting trim and high morale. 
For further variety, the new rations 
come in five different types. 

The 10-in-1 ration cases weigh 45 
pounds, a one-man load. The _ inside 
boxes are waxed and the outside of the 
case is impregnated with asphalt thus 
making it possible, when the tide is right, 
to float the food from supply ship to 
soldiers waiting on shore to receive it. 


Bananas in Many Forms 


Banana eaters who mourn the scarcity 
of fresh bananas in this country now have 
a wide variety of banana products to sat- 
isfy their appetite. Banana flakes, banana 
flour, banana powder and dried ripe 
bananas are receiving increased distribu- 
tion, 

These highly nutritious banana _ prod- 
ucts can be used in numerous ways—in 
milk drinks, on cereals, as a confection, 
in sandwich spreads, and in ice cream, 
cakes and frostings. 

Most of these products are imported 
from the West Indies, Mexico and Brazil 
and packaged in this country. Dried 
banana halves come from Mexico; whole 
dried bananas from Brazil. 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 





The invalid food parcel, packed by Red Cross Volunteers in the New 
York Packing Center for prisoners recovering from illness or wounds, 


will now go regularly to camps and camp hospitals. 


It contains the 


following: Ascorbic Acid—12-25 MSM. Thlts.; Lump Sugar—4 oz. Pkg. ; 
Cigarettes pk.—20’s—6 pack; Concentrated soup, four 24% oz. pkg.; 
Instant coffee—2 oz. tin; Liver paste—2 oz. tin; White or malted milk 
biscuit—7 oz. tin; Pork Loaf—3-33%4 oz, tins; Orange concentrate— 
4 oz. tins; Instant chocolate—14 oz, tin; Prunes—16 oz, pkg. Army 
Spread butter—3-334 oz, tins; Processed cheese—8 oz, tins; Whole 
powdered milk—16 oz. tins; Bouillon powder—8—14 oz. pkg.; Ham 
& Eggs—2—3%4 oz. tins; Soap—2—2 oz, bars. 


Newer Food Products 


Tomato Cuips—Hexagonal cocktail crack- 
ers made from puree of tomatoes, 
wheat flour, shortening, sugar, salt, 
spices, malt and leavening. Claimed to 
be a good source of vitamin C. 

DEHYDRATED SAUCES—Spaghetti, meat and 
mushroom sauces which can be “made 
in a jiffy” are now being packaged by 
a company already known for its de- 
hydrated soups. The package is neat; 
the flavor good. 

DeHyDRATED YAMS—This dehydrated pul- 
verized sweet potato product appears 
to have its widest use in enriching 
bakery products such as pies and cakes. 


Photo courtesy of American Red Cross 
QUICK-FROZEN SPANISH RicE—The school 
lunch favorite, packed in one pound 
family size container contains pre- 
quick-frozen _rice, tomato, 
onion, green pepper, cooking oil, water 


cooked, 


and spices. 

Soya SpREAD—Toasted soya flour, refined 
oils and salt are used in this nutritious 
peanut butter-like spread for bread now 
being produced and distributed in Can- 
ada, 

Hers Mustrarp SAucE—To a high grade 
prepared mustard sauce has been added 
seven herbs, brandy, broth, seasoning 
and spices. Good added to salad 
dressing, canapé spreads and meat 
sauces. 
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How Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal Can Help 
Bring 7 Out Of 10 Diets Up To Adequacy 


Recent human nutrition study made by a well-known 
research institute indicates that 85.2% of all diets 
studied are inadequate and that 65.8% can be made 
adequate by the addition of the simple foods listed below. 
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a FOODS NEEDED TO BRING DIETS UP TO ADEQUACY 
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WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 14 CUPS MILK 1 SERVING CITRUS FRUIT (100 GRAMS) 
(30-Gram Serving) OR 30 Grams Citrus Juice 
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WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 11 CUPS MILK 1 SERVING CITRUS FRUIT (100 GRAMS) 1 SERVING OTHER FRUIT (100 GRAMS) 
(30-Gram Serving) OR 30 Grams Citrus Juice 
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WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 1% CUPS MILK 1 SERVING GREEN, LEAFY, OR YELLOW 
(30-Gram Serving) VEGETABLE (100 GRAMS) 
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WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 11 CUPS MILK 


(30-Gram Serving) 


19.4 CANNOT BE MADE ADEQUATE BY ANY OF THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS 
14.8 ARE ALREADY ADEQUATE 


1 SERVING GREEN, LEAFY, OR YELLOW 


1 SERVING CITRUS FRUIT (100 GRAMS) 
VEGETABLE (100 GRAMS) 


OR 30 Grams Citrus Juice 


HOT RALSTON, THE NATURAL WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL WITH EXTRA AMOUNTS OF NATURAL WHEAT GERM 
ADDED, IS THE CEREAL UPON WHICH THE ABOVE COMPILATIONS ARE BASED 





FREE TO NUTRITION TEACHERS: 
For teaching purposes, you may get ab- 
solutely free a full-color 25 x 38” wall 
chart, copy of the above. We will also 
send you—for distribution to all your 
students—a supply of 8'4 x 11” folders 
including the above chart; a complete 
list of food nutrients with sources, 
functions, requirements; two pages of 
new wartime recipes; and up-to-date 
information on the value of whole 
grain cereals as replacement foods. 


USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 


APRIL, 1944 


2 KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL 


Both are Whole Grain Wheat 
with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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EWS on the supply of civilian goods 
I blows hot and cold. But there are 
signs now that the supply situation is 
mending and will be better by the middle 
of the year. 


Fabrics in the News 

That home sewing will continue to 
bask in a spotlight is evident in a special 
group of fabrics which cater to the “dress- 
maker”—be she student or housewife. 
Some fabric houses are directing their 
styling to a group of materials meant for 
“retail trade only.” This high priced 
cloth, too expensive for low and medium 
priced dress manufacturers, is being made 
in an effort to supply the quality of 
materials which were formerly imported 
from France, Switzerland and England 
and are no longer available from those 
sources. Good rayons, in weaves used 
as bases for prints, are being given elab- 
orate block printing and hand painting 
treatments, such as are wanted by the 
quality customer seeking the unusual. 
These fabrics are being made only in 
small quantities, however, because of 
shortages of yarn, looms and labor. 

As for the other yardage departments, 
fabrics of all types are on the hard-to- 
get list. Retailers, whose low stocks were 
further depleted in rushing Christmas 
business, are finding replacements harder 
to get every day. The increase in home 
sewers during the past year and the 
dearth of inexpensive dresses has created 
a drain on yard goods departments which 
holds little promise of relief. 

But the growing scarcity of rayon and 
fine cotton piece goods should not affect 
the strides made in developing home sew- 
ing. Rather the progress made can be 
turned to great advantage by reviving 
now, when they are most needed, conser- 
vation, wardrobe salvaging and remodel- 
ing programs. Notion manufacturers, pat- 
tern companies, retail store sewing cen- 
ters, magazine and newspaper editorials 
have contributed much to show how easy 
and saving sewing can be. Now, as piece 
goods become tighter, is the time when 
their ideas, suggestions and literature 
should be put to greater use. 


Needles and Threads 


“Are threads available?” Yes. In 
keeping with the government’s wishes to 
supply the civilian need for sewing es- 
sentials, threads are being spread out 
among dealers on a high percentage of 
normal purchases. The supply is adequate 
and will remain so if stores keep up nor- 
mal stocks. Complaints of shortages in 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


peeetes 





some cases can be traced to depleted sup- 
plies and poorly judged orders for re- 
placements. Although lines have been 
condensed to increase production of staple 
colors and sizes, there is still a healthy 
assortment of colors and types of threads 
to suit all sewing needs. 

The needle shortage caused by shut- 
ting off German and Japanese imports is 
gradually being remedied. Shipments 
from Great Britain have increased. The 
number of needles in a package has also 
been restored from odd size lots to the 
normal count of twenty. 

While England today is our chief and 
only source of hand-sewing needles, ma- 
chine-sewing needles, in sharply reduced 
quantities, are being made here. Prac- 
tically all standard types of hand sewing 
needles are available and are being dis- 
tributed equitably by importers as quickly 
as they are received. To speed up pro- 
duction of the most popular sizes, some of 
the ultra fine needles have been discon- 


tinued. 


Cotton On the War Front 


If anyone needs to be convinced that 
fabrics are still serving in this war, 
here are a few facts and figures released 
by WPB about cotton: 
© Whereas a civilian normally uses about 
20 pounds of cotton a year, it takes 250 
pounds a year to equip each soldier. 
® One order for insect netting, vital in 
the tropics, ran to 40 million yards. 
® The Armed Forces use 70% of the cot- 
ton produced in America today. 
® Cotton fabric is produced at the rate 
of 815 miles per hour every hour. 

@ Not only uniforms but 11,000 different 
articles made of cotton are ordered by the 
Army. 









66 OUBLE action or nothing” may 

be the way you will ask for your 
zipper of tomorrow! A new zipper devel- 
oped for a vital war need, and to be 
available to civilians after the war, has 
been designed and made to open as it 
closes or to open in opposite directions 
at the same time. Confusing and contra- 
dictory as this seems, it is true! 

This double action is the result of spe- 
cially designed “teeth” which permit two 
zipper riders, on one track of teeth, to 
move in opposite directions to each other. 
opening the zipper with great speed. Or 
the riders can be drawn to close one sec- 
tion of the track as the other rider opens 
the remainder of the track. 

Such a strong, flexible zipper, vital to- 
day where men’s equipment and lives de- 
pend on quick, unfailing action, foretells 
undreamed of conveniences in peace time 
when it will no doubt be used on brief 
cases, luggage, clothing and many house- 
hold items. In placket fastenings the 
“double-acting” track using only one rider 
will be as efficient. Two riders are only 
necessary when the track needs to be 
opened from different directions or closed 
in part of its area. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
Kennedy & Vaughn 


More than any other consumer textbook for 
high schools, this book helps student under- 
stand the economic system and changes such as 
those brought on by war that affect his buying. 
Answers important questions on what is money, 
inflation, other principles on which consumer 
talues are based. 72. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
WORKBOOK 
Kennedy & Vaughn 


Quiz programs, debate ideas, matching tests, 
tables, charts, activity suggestions and other 
workbook treatments of everyday consumer 
problems, based on the textbook CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS by the same authors. Extensive 
information as well as work problems, Heavy, 
glossy cover, 76 cents. 


ART TRAINING THROUGH 
HOME PROBLEMS 
Russell & Wilson 


Art principles applied to daily living, dis- 
cussed, illustrated, and then turned into 
actual problems to be used in teaching art 
through medium of the home. More than 100 
illustrations, some in color. $2.85. 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE 
SERVICE McLean 


World-famous text on _ correct _ service, 
etiquette, menu planning, for smooth-function- 
ing meals in the home without servants. 
Meets the many requirements of the family 
with a moderate income. Many illustrations. 
$2.50. 


SIMPLIFIED MECHANICS FOR 
GIRLS Allen 


The operation of mechanical and electrical 
devices in the home, as well as_ the _ basic 
principles underlying the use and care of 
electrical devices that help to get the most 
service from them. Each principle and device 
is illustrated and explained in detail for high- 
school age. Strong paper binding. 68 cents. 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
Lester & Oerke 


The only one-volume record of Fashion’: 
story that attempts to cover all trends and 
styles of dress accessories from _ primitive 
times to the present. Beautifully, completely 
illustrated. Covers 43 individual kinds of 
adornment—from shoes and buckles to hair- 
pins and hats! Each a complete historical 
treatment, delightful and authentic in every 
detail. More than 700 illustrations, 600 pages, 
gold topping, $10.00. 


HISTORIC COSTUME Lester 


The full record of costume through the ages, 
from Egyptian time to 1940. Panoramic plates 
show trends between and within periods, con 
veniently displayed for instant reference. Used 
everywhere by costumers, little theatre groups, 
and as a reference for classes in costume and 
costume design. $3.50. 


SUCCESSFUL HOME 
FURNISHING = Burrows 


Stles and arrangements of furniture, 
draperies, rugs, wallpapers, and other fabrics 
for every room of the American small home 
or apartment, Attractive to the girls, full of 
attractive, practical suggestions, compactly 
organized for student use. $2.75, 









As suitable for wartime as for peacetime 
teaching—be sure to examine these books. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Decorating for You 


By Florence B. Terhune 

Illustrated by Jessie Robinson 

M. Barrows and Company, Inc. 

Price $3.75. Pp. 258 

“Complete” is the word for this book. 
The first chapters deal with period furni- 
ture and furnishings, showing by pictures, 
diagrams and drawings the basic style 
of each period and how it is best adapted 
to present day use. With this background 
of good style the reader is ready for spe- 
cific instructions. Every step in the plan- 
ning of a room’s decoration follows with 
detailed, illustrated directions for select- 
ing furniture, wallpaper, paint colors, 
fabrics, floor coverings and accessories 
and then putting them all together with 
happy results. 

There are detailed drawings for win- 
dow treatments for every possible kind 
of window; new designs for slip covers 
and how to make them; finishing touches 
which glamorize the home; advice and 
answers on every question you can ask 
about furnishing and refurnishing. The 
decorator’s technique is revealed, not only 
in what to do but how to do it and why. 

You will find Decorating For You a 
timely book, for it tells how to make the 
most effective use of old draperies and 
fabrics and how to redecorate with the 
furnishings you have on hand. It is also 
a book for the years to come for it tells 
how to select wisely from available stocks 
and plan your rooms so that new furniture 
may be added later to harmonize with 
the old. A glossary of 233 decorating 
terms is a thoughtful addition to this re- 
markably complete book. H.S.S. 


Are You Allergic? 


By J. Hilliard & C. C. Coghlan, M.D. 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 248 

Here is a thorough discussion of al- 
lergies which makes interesting reading 
and good conversational material. It ex- 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme and Reasun 


By Marx Graubard 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50. Pp. 213 


This volume, latest in the Non-technical 
Science Series sponsored by A.A.A.S., is 
not a textbook in the usual sense of that 
term. It is an expansion of a series of 
articles written for the labor press as an 
experiment in adult education. That the 
material was given a reception which 
warrants its publication in book form is 
ample evidence of its worth. 


It differs from most books on foods in 
that it deals with man as much as it does 
with food. The author says his “main 
concern is essentially with man’s attitude 
toward food throughout history, before 
and during the evolution of the science 
of nutrition.” 


For discussion, foods are divided into 
seven groups which, on the whole, follow 
familiar classification: cereals, milk, eggs, 
meats, etc. Vegetables are considered 
with reference to their content of ascor- 
bic acid (vitamin C) in chapter 5, and 
as vegetables, roots and legumes in chap- 
ter 10. Two chapters’ subheads indicate 
the author’s viewpoint—Condiments and 
Spices—An Episode in Human Folly; 
Stimulants and Intoxicants—The Futility 
of Harsh Laws. 


The several food elements, their func- 
tion in the body, dieting in practice, and 
similar information is supplemented with 
historical data on origin, superstitions 
and scientific development. The signifi- 
cance of psychology in the progress of 
nutrition is also recognized. Good ex- 
amples and pertinent facts serve to point 
up and add to information found in text- 
books on food. The analysis of factors 
involved in giving foods a prominent 
role in the improvement of health and 
economic betterment is excellent. “It is 
the absence of something in the diet that 
produces disease rather than the presence 





VITALITY FOR VICTORY 50 for $1.25 


100 for $2.25 | Plains many of other people’s “idiosyn- 
9L.c 
Suggestions for simple ways of relieving fatigue cracies,” and possibly a few of our own. 


d nerv in. Amusing i ; 

an 7 nervous or musing illustration, Certainly it will help the reader to de- ¥ Luis : 4 
Soe eaarare TO sOcents | tect and guard against personal sensitivi- ~~ the people’s responsibility pe adjust- 
hee : on €E™S | ties such as frequent sneezing spells, oc- ing to changes, feeding of industrial 

Dorothy Nye, Josephine Rathbone and others vorkers hat should b 1 to i 
How to relax, balance energy expenditure with rest, ibd oat al Biol a bac oo So 
and be generally fit for your wartime job. freedom from want and other _ tasks 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN awaiting us. Solutions suggested take up 
THE MAKING 50 cents the feasibility of An International Food 
Trust or Pan-American Nutrition Coun- 


Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams n 
Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pro- an allergist—give hundreds of case stud- of et 2.2. 99 

cil “free from Politics’ and run by per- 
sons of tested honesty and scientific vision. 


gram. For Y.W.C.A.’s and other community organ- ies and present, in a readable style, a 
—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


izations. 
(Continued on page 176) 


of a harmful substance” has real mean- 
ing. The last three chapters in the book 
are devoted to post-war problems includ- 


casional hives, watery eyes, restlessness 

or skin irritation usually considered too 

mild to require a physician’s service. 
The authors—one a biologist, the other 


valuable resume of current knowledge 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 





and methods of treating allergies. 
—B.M.S. 
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Teachers Reference Handbooks 


FOR YOUR CLASSES IN HOME MANAGEMENT, 
NUTRITION AND CONSERVATION 






“ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES”...32 pages of factual data covering 
history of appliance development, plus informative material on care, use 
and construction. Includes suggested projects for pupils. Desk copy FREE 


—additional copies available at 5c each. 


“VITAMIN RETENTION BY PROTECTIVE COOKING”... A 16-page report on 
new scientific research. Gives complete results of tests made on various 
vegetables after cooking by different methods. Desk copy FREE— 


additional copies available at 5c each. 


“ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION AND WARTIME HEALTH”... 16 pages of 

authoritative information on modern household refrigeration and the 

ELECTRIC _ contributions it is making toward a stronger, healthier America. Carries 

REFRIGERATION . the seal of approval of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. Desk copy FREE. Extra copies 5c each. 


and Wartime st 


“MODERN HOME LAUNDERING”. . . (Companion piece to ‘‘Modern 
Home Ironing’’) 16-page basic reference manual covering the chemistry 
of washing, the fundamentals of soil removal and approved home launder- 
ing methods. Desk copy FREE—additional copies available at 5c each. 





““MODERN HOME IRONING”... .(Companion piece to ‘“‘“Modern Home 
Laundering’’) 16-page reference manual covering basic principles of iron- 
ing; efficient methods; selection of correct ironing temperatures for pro- 
tection of fabrics; care and use of ironing equipment. Desk copy FREE 


additional copies available at 5c each. 


FREE! SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATERIAL! Contains specific suggestions for using 
these handbooks in study projects. Also describes available 
booklets; student fact folders and educational films. See 


are 





coupon section. 
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Tune in on John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. Also 
hear the new Westinghouse radio program on Blue Network every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 10:15 P.M., E.W.T. 
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Food habits they form today 


mean a stronger America tomorrow! 


Across the country, thousands of young American women 
in khaki, navy blue, and marine green are forming food wail 





habits today that will be reflected in the feeding of their 


own families when the war is won. 


Many of these girls for the first time are eating meals 


=~ and liking them! Surveys show they follow these good eat- 
“3 ing habits even when they are given a free choice of foods. 
There is no denying—these women are learning an in- 
valuable lesson. Consciously or not, they are learning to 

feed their future families nutritious foods for a stronger, 


better America. 


ICE CREAM—A FAVORITE FOOD 


With the women in the service, Ice Cream is an 
overwhelming favorite. And, like the men, they get 
it frequently. So, if you aren’t always able to buy 


if ‘> : abundant in healthful vitamins, minerals, and proteins— 





RY Zs Ice Cream—remember, our armed forces come 

# Bye first, and, by going without, you’re sharing this 
ef NY valuable food with our men and women in 
oY uniform. 


Food Value “.on"3 





f” , Calories | Protein Gm. | Calcium Gm. | Vitamin A 1.U. | Thiamin Mg. 


Riboflavin Mg. 





200; 3.9 | 0.131) 399 | 0.038 

















0.105 








NATIONAL Datry CouncIiL, 111 N. CANAL St., Cutcaco 6, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 174) 
Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene 
By Walter W. Krueger 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $1.75. Pp. 315 
For the fourth edition of this compre- 
hensive guide to health, every chapter 


| has undergone a thorough revision in 


order to include the newer points of view 


| on health. The original purpose of the 





book, to motivate students to form a ra- 
tional health program, has been main- 
tained. Special emphasis is given the 
daily nutritional requirements. A new 
feature, Topics for Oral and Written Re- 
ports, is included to give students an op- 
portunity for active class participation. 


Textiles 

By Woolman and McGowan 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $3.50. Pp. 388 

In presenting a new textile world of 
synthetic fibers and finishes, the authors 


| have found it necessary to rewrite rather 


than revise this third edition of their 
well-known reference book. Only the first 
three chapters dealing with the primitive 
textiles have been kept in original form. 

The new Textiles, a valuable book for 
advanced as well as beginning students, 


| not only covers the manufacture of fibers 


and fabrics but also emphasizes the care 
of fabrics and the hygienic and economic 


| aspects of clothing. Technical and scien- 


tific facts are accurately, yet clearly and 
simply explained. 

The authors have not attempted to deal 
with the future development of the tex- 
tile world. Rather, in recognition of a 
global war affecting the textile situation 
to such an extent that any reliable pre- 
diction of future conditions is extremely 
difficult, they have chosen to present 2 
picture of the industry as it exists today. 


Our American Babies 

By Dorothy V. Whipple, M.D. 

M. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 367 

A new mother is prebably the world’s 
most bewildered amateur. And for just 
such an amateur was written this com- 
plete manual for baby care. 

Unlike many such books this one recog- 
nizes that thousands of mothers can afford 
to call in a doctor for serious illnesses 


| only. Dr. Whipple, for example, warns 


against constructing a formula without 
expert advice but, experienced in public 
health works, she proceeds to give the 
necessary information. 

A place should be found for this book 
in school libraries, particularly in rural 
or poor communities, where books are 


| available to parents and girls about to 
| graduate. 


—Reviewed by Doris McItroy HILLYer 
whose daughter, Sidney Lee, is now one 
month old. (Concluded on page 178) 
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beng are days which permit no letdown. Peo- 
ple are hard at work. They’re tense and 
active. There are tremendous demands upon 
their energy. 

Consequently it is advisable to maintain an en- 
ergy-supply consistent with such demands. 
This involves stressing satisfactory diets — diets 
with food like bread which is one of the best 
sources of food-energy. 

Bread today is particularly valuable. For in addi- 
tion to its high food-energy value, it affords a 


lhigh-Knergy 
Food 






good supply of vitamin and mineral factors — 
thiamin, niacin, riboflavin and iron. 


And it goes a long way toward making up for 


foods which have become scarce. 


These are reasons the government has given 
bread a place in the basic seven food groups 
which should be eaten every day. 

They are reasons why you will find bread a most 


valuable item in the meals you plan and an im- 
portant contribution in the diets you recommend. 


Bread zr 4astw 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 
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because... they're so 
important to the wardrobe 
SS these days. For, by just 
. a change in accessories a 
whole outfit can have a 
new appearance with less 
ado about dollars. Indeed, 
1064 there is no limit to their 
ability to stretch a gal’s 
wardrobe for longer war- 
time wear. 


because... they're 
easy to make with McCall 
Patterns, for the printed 
cutting line and instruc- 
tions are perfect sewing 
guides. Your student sew- 
ers will be more than anx- 
ious to sew up one of Mc- 
Call’s dashing designs for 
an extra class project. For 
free educational aids, turn 
to page 187. 





McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
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(Continued from page 176) 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


| * A New World, prepared by the United 
| States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park 
| Avenue, Hoboken, New Jersey, presents 
a bird’s-eye view of trends in the scien- 
| tific world. Through a discussion of plas- 
| tics, refrigeration, air-conditioning, insu- 
lation, acoustics, textiles, foods, aviation, 
chemistry, bacteriology, engineering re- 
search and new export-impcrt methods, 
this twenty-four page bocklet suggests 
| greatly improved living conditions in our 
' post-war world. At the same time it in- 
dicates the plans and set-up for develop- 
ment in the era of “advanced science” in 
a national testing laboratory. One copy 





of this bceoklet will be sent free upon 
request. 


* Four Bulletins on Labeling, published 
by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Each contains a statement de- 
scribing the Council and a list of its pub- 
lications. Teachers may obtain single 
copies free, additional copies 10c each. 


1. How Informative Labels Help You 
Stretch Your Dollars explains the neces- 
sity of knowing the true quality of mer- 
chandise in order to buy wisely, and 
shows how informative labels will give 
purchasers this information. In addition, 
this 9-page bulletin outlines the consum- 
er’s responsibility towards informative 
labeling and explains the Council’s activi- 
ties in approving labels. 





2. Looking at Clothing and Textile 
Labels gives concise information concern- 
ing the type of data a consumer can ex- 

| pect to obtain from adequately informa- 


tive labels on sheets, blankets, dresses and 
| blouses. This bulletin also includes a gen- 
| eral discussion of the information which 

good labels on other textile products 
| should supply. 7 pages. 

3. Federal and State Laws Affecting 
Labeling, a 13-page bulletin, presents in 
outline form the sections of federal and 

| state laws pertinent to the labeling situ- 
| ation. The legislation discussed includes 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, the Wool Products Labeling Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Trade Prac- 


tice Rules — particularly as applied to 
shrinkage, rayons and the fur industry— 
the Meat Inspection Act, the OPA Meat 
Labeling Requirements, and state laws 


affecting labeling. 

4. The Grade Labeling of Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. This 10-page bul- 
| letin carefully explains the grades for 
| canned fruits and vegetables. Then, in 
recognition of the grade labeling con- 
troversy, gives the arguments for and 
against this type of labeling. Here, also, 
is presented the program for informative 
grade labeling as outlined by the NCRC. 

(Concluded on page 180) 
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NEW NOURISHMENT 
IN AN OLD FAVORITE! 


BAKED 
HAM CROQUETTES 





‘ r 
ts 5 
WHEAT mbine Ter and mi ‘ are 
erumbing | cag ingredionts oe ere HERE IS a left-over with a purpose in life! Not 
ath rem ders; d sna P 
ponte int Reco in FeO 90° F.) 40 only to help stretch available meat—but to present 
yum)> ve or . . * . . 
WHEAT cr ke Jong ith @ savce those precious left-overs in appetizing, digestihle, 
an ° . 
rninutes, ane beneficial form. 
e' 
gravy: 


BAKED instead of fried! Mixed with the extra 

nourishment of crumbled Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the cereal food so high in energy value! A dish to tempt appetites—to provide 
more nourishment—to make every bit of meat count. 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT contributes these essential food elements: Proteins, 
Carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, Iron, Phosphorus. 


Many other helpful recipes are available at 
Home Economics Kitchen, National Biscuit 
Company, 449 W. 14th Street, New Y ork City 


BAKED BY NABISCO . . . NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Assure Yourself of Enthusiastic Classes 
with 


ELEMENTARY 
COSTUME DESIGN 


By Marion Featherstone, Jnstructor in Home Economics, 


University of Idaho 


and Dorothy Howerton Maack, formerly Asst. Prof. of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, Colorado State College 


With this stimulating textbook—written especially for the modern girl 

your students quickly learn to recognize and use the basic principles of 
good design through the design and selection of their own clothes. They 
learn—as they read—the design rules for knowing their « BEST LINE « 
SILHOUETTE ¢ COLOR—for choosing « FLATTERING MATERIALS « 
DECORATIONS * TRIMMING—for picking * EFFECTIVE ACCES. 
SORIES * HAIRSTYLES * MAKE-UP ® Student 'Careerists’” will welcome 
the practical step-by-step guidance on creating original fashion ideas—draw- 
ing well enough to indicate their design—rendering commercial fashion il- 
lustrations—achieving harmony and unity in each design—in fact the fun- 
damentals essential for a successful introduction to the field of design 


46 Illustrations $3.00 
School Edition $2.25 


188 Pages 


Available on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








Want to teach near Chicago or TEACHERS 
ACENCY 
Detroit? or Milwaukee? or Cleveland? 
25 £E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 














MAKE MEAT GO TWICE AS FAR 


WITH EXTENDO 







REDUCES SHRINKAGE 


SAVES MONEY 


Nu 





4 EXTENDS MEAT 100% 





r 
J ] 
; EXTENDO CORPORATION j; 
, Div. of Planned Foods, Inc. ' 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. | 

Please send me complete information 
EXTENDO is a nutritious meat extender prepared about EXTENDO ” 1 
from soya grits +S folal-teiaolt tare! wheot, steel! cut Name } 
oats, corn germ wheat germ, hydfolyzed plant Organization bs ; 
protein (an artificial flavoring primary Street ' 
. = 1 
grown dried yeast, milk powder ind seasonings City State ] 
‘. ‘ ony y ' 
' 
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(Continued from page 178) 
*® Quantity Recipes, for 6 or 50, are now 
being offered free by the Ralston Purina 
Company, 31 Checkerboard Square, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. These tested recipes, 
printed on 6x4 filing cards, suggest in- 
teresting ways of using whole grain ce- 
reals for meat extending or meat alter- 
nate dishes and for unusual desserts. In- 
cluded are: Cereal Pot Pie, Cereal Stuff- 
ing, Mock Scrapple, Meat Stew with 
Cereal Dumplings, Cereal Apple Betty 
and Baked Cereal Custard. Four menus 
on the back of each recipe card are built 
around the recipe given on the front to 
make cemplete well-balanced meals. 


*% The Smiths and Their Wartime 
Budgets by Maxwell S. Stewart, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 88, 1944, is the most 
recent publica:ion of the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Price 10c. This 32- 
page pamphlet explains how the average 
American family may participate in main- 
taining a stable economic system, and 
shows how each war-time measure has 
been necessary to avoid inflation and un- 
fair distribution of consumer goods. In 
clear, understandable language, the au- 
thor tells how well these war-time policies 
have succeeded. 


AIS 


Story of A Victory Shop 
Consumers of Decatur, Illinois, have 
found a method of putting “usable but 
unused” household articles to work. 
There, the Consumer’s Division of the 
OCD has opened a shop where, from 2:00 
to 4:00 each afternoon, such articles as 
draperies, electrical appliances, _ toys, 
men’s suits and overcoats, overshoes, chil- 
dren’s clothing, furniture, baby buggies 
and doll buggies are brought to be sold. 
Twenty-five percent is deducted from the 

market price to cover handling. 


P.H.E, Fruit and Vegetable Charts 

A letter from Alice H. Smith, nutri- 
tionist for the Cleveland Health Council 
reports that they have found the Fruit 
and Vegetable charts which were pub- 
lished in the February, 1943, issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics helpful in 
promoting the Cleveland Victory Garden 
Center. 

Displayed in the form of large wall 
charts, with note pads and pencils placed 
nearby, this material provides a conven- 
ient source of useful information on the 
food value, selection, preparation and 
preservation of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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Play Safe 
in Home Economics 


(Continued from page 156) 





Belong in pin cushions when not in 
use 
SCISSORS 
Should be passed handles first 
May pierce a toe if dropped carelessly 
Are best stored closed, in obvious spot 
SEWING MACHINES 
Stitch whatever comes along... even 
fingers 
Mash fingers when closed improperly 
FLAT IRONS 
May cause fires when over-heated or 
forgotten 
Are safer when heel rest is used 
Should be kept on asbestos mat or 
steel rack 
May smash toes if allowed to fall 
Cause painful burns, if dropped and 
caught in mid-air 


The Foods Laboratory 


EQUIPMENT 
The right tool for the job prevents 
accidents 
Pressure cookers are safe when di- 
rections are followed 
Knives do not slice fingers kept away 
from cutting edge 
Knife edges turned away from. the 
body present less danger 
Storage racks for knives prevent cuts 
Stompers, not fingers, should press 
food into chopper 
Wall can openers eliminate can open- 
ing hazards 
Sturdy stepladders prevent many 
falls 
Heavy articles stored near floor can- 
not fall far 
STOVES 
Should be a safe distance from towel 
racks and curtains 
Are safe only if well-adjusted and 
well-insulated 
Must not be cleaned with flammable 
cleaners 
Electric stoves must have safe wiring 
installation 
Gas stoves need burners, pilots and 
pipes checked for leakage 
Wood burning stoves require good 
flues and chimneys 
ELectric EQUIPMENT 
Electric cords should not cross traf- 
fic lines; should be kept in good 
repair and free of twists 
May cause shocks when turned on 
with wet hands 
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Just Punch and Pour! It ts this convenience that 
makes Dole Pineapple Juice so popular these 

busy days. Furthermore, the use of Dole Pineapple Juice 
at breakfast adds welcome variety, and its nutritive 
values havelong been accepted as beneficial. 
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Your Pupils 
Will Be Mothers 


in 1948-51 


3,200,000 babies were born in the 

. S. in 1943—the greatest number 
ever. Another peak will come in 
1948 to 1951 when many of your 
present pupils will become mothers. 
Get them ready for their task. 
Teach them the basic principles of 
child care. Let them practice each 
routine operation on a 


CHASE 
BABY 


Let them acquire manual skill in 


Feeding Swabbing 
Bathing Dressing 
Changing Diapers 
The CHASE BABY is standard equipment in 
hospitals throughout the world for training 
nurses. It is used by Red Cross home serv- 
ice units, by maternity clinics, by high schools 
and colleges throughout the U. S. It will 
prove invaluable in your child care classes. 
It is built for years of hard service and 
will give complete satisfaction. Moderately 

priced. 


Send for fully descriptive book- 
lets and prices 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place—Pawtucket, R. I. 

















FOR COSTUME DESIGN 


Illustrated Sheets in Sets: History of Cos- 
tume Design; Egypt, Greece & Rome; Age 
of Chivalry; Renaissance; American; $1.00 
gach. Also Contours of Costumes, 38c. 
Versonality Costume Charts, 55c. 


Send order or request for catalog to 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
5844 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 











“CLEVER” IS RIGHT! 


There's a new Carnation Booklet 
of ration-wise recipes—many are 
favorites of leading cookery edi- 
tors. Send for free copy of 
“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration’—to Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 712D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Distributive Education 
and Home Economics 
(Continued from page 154) 





stores offer for sale. Also, in some 
schools, pupils in distributive educa- 
tion are given a brief insight into fam- 
ily and individual budgeting. All this 
sounds as much like a program in home 
economics as one in distributive educa- 
tion. 

How one home economics department 
is using the part-time cooperative work 
program of distributive education was 
mentioned above. Should others follow 
suit? Are we not losing one oppor- 
tunity to make home economics a liv- 
ing art and science if we fail to use 
distributive education as a field of 
learning to live and of living? Many 
of the jobs for which home economics 
trains pupils are in some form of busi- 
ness, frequently within the distributive 
field. Many jobs which graduates from 
home economics programs enter are in 
some form of retail store work. If this 
field is a natural job outlet for home 
economics students, it may be our task 
as teachers to prepare pupils directly 
for such occupations. 


We may question whether a combi- 
nation of distributive education and 
home economics might result in a loss 
to home economics. We need have no 
fear. The combination involves no loss 
to the objectives of either field. It 
would strengthen, give direction, offer 
It would fill a 
wartime need for informed and trained 
salespeople. In the post war period, 
there will be an even greater need for 
such workers. There will be greater 
selections of merchandise on store 
shelves so that consumers will have 
more choice as to type and quality of 
products purchased. Not only stores, 
but our whole economic structure will 
gain by having salespeople with mer- 
chandise information and with an un- 


new values to each. 


derstanding of consumer needs. 


The emphasis in this study has been 
on clothing and textile products and job 
outlets. 
opportunities for foods, nutrition, equip- 
ment and child care fields of interest. 
The principles presented here are ap- 
plicable to each area of home economics. 


There are similar and equal 


Home economics has been aiming to 
train the consumer to intelligent plan- 
ning, selection, use and care of prod- 

(Concluded on page 184) 








An Important 
New Book 


CONSUMER 
PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by 
KENNETH DAMERON 


The College of Commerce 
The Ohio State University 


672 pages, 534 x 834. $3.75 


WENTY-FIVE experts from 

the fields of marketing, eco- 
nomics, home economics, and 
education discuss the role of 
the consumer in winning the 
war, with emphasis upon the 
practical aspects of household 
management essential to the 
war effort. Inclusive in scope, 
the discussions range from the 
narrowly personal problems of 
the individual consumer to the 
broad national problems of the 
part played by the consumer in 
a wartime economy. The treat- 
ment is thorough, detailed, and 
specifically helpful to the indi- 
vidual, either as a consumer or 
as a student of consumer 
problems. 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














27 DON’T FORGET 
The September Issue 


of Practica. Home Economics 
contains a listing of 
many good educational helps 
An accompanying Covuron Book is mailed separately 


So Renew Your Subscription Now 








In Connection with your 
Victory Garden Plans Use 


FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 

how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 16 
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Converting Your Wardrobe MUST 


(Continued from page 168) SLOW ROASTING 


take “planning a business wardrobe” 
as your final project. You should have 
the skill to make either a suit or a 
coat and dress ensemble. You might 
have time to make some attractive 
blouses out of “date dresses” for which 


you will have little use until the boys MEAW POOR GRAVY? 














L come home. You might also plan to 
del an out-of-date full skirted doubtedly 
Learn ! remo @ As a home t you 
the danger signals dress into a trim “basic” dress which, practice and preach roasting meats at low 
Get early diagnosis and ‘i On : : . temperatures to conserve nutritional content 
with a variety of collars and cuffs, will ond thal. peuvent dhalehnae.: Sites ahaet 
prompt treatment. Delay is give days of satisfactory wear. the gravy? 
dangerous! Enlist as a Vol- Whether or not you will need purses, ae ~ it —_ = — out true 
mea av i 
unteer in the Women’s Field gloves and hats depends to a great Sinks sulin Resse me ghreeneson engesr 
Army of your State and sup- extent on your locality. But you will you get only the true flavor of your actual 
" . : eee roast. Product of Grocery 
port its activities for Cancer certainly need all three for your initial Snare Heedhiats Babes Cau: tna me ys 
Control. interview. Your employer-to-be does New York. KiTEHe 
not yet know what a nice person you aouaueET 
If you are a resident of the Metro- are nor how smart you were in college. K | T C M i 
onc cso York, write the All he has to go on now is how you 
‘ANCER COMMITTEE, look, how you act and what you say 


cieaineeemain at that first meeting. If you look neat 8 ¢) U Q U f T 


and attractive, talk clearly and fairly 
/ 
fp Makes the Paty 





intelligently, walk sprightly and sit 
trimly you should get the job. I hope | 
- you do. | 






























A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to have at 
least ONE fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM’ 
You will find below a list of ready-made fashion 
shows that will make your program the HIT of the 
year in your school. 


For all who plan and prepare meals. 


The Alice Bradley 
MENU-COOK-BOOK 


By the Principal of 


5 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC MIss FARMER'S SCHOOL OF COOKERY, INC. 





| 

EE ou ocvckcuseciessevesaaseess $1.00 | | 
PU ns. ccscccsccscccessceees 1.00 | | This unique and famous book provides not 
BM IE sn civescsvcsccessvsesenscss 1.00 only thousands of recipes, but a balanced and 
cS ERIS PAMEMCEG Suess seen cece cece eeeeeeeens Ly appetizing menu for every day in the year, 
SUT OE Sa SESS 2A : marketing lists to guide you wisely and eco- 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES 


® nomically, and a special wartime cookery sec- 
tion with specific advice 
concerning rationed 





A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW ............ 50¢ heal 
ALL AMERICAN. DRESS einen e ete 50¢ “ , 
AY AND TODAY ............ 50 ;' 
ee 2. eee 50¢ Pesmentiy istmed ta four 
STYLES AROUND THE CLOCK ................... 50c | volumes at $6.00, it is 
CONNIE CONTEMPLATES EMI ooccsescucnss 50c | | now available in one 
\ , ; Re eiicksiecunvh ve 30° | | h , ‘ol- 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES 0.000002. s0c | | pene tte fant 
ALICE BLUE GOWN — PEGGY ENTERTAINS ... 50c | | i giaaeaaaias ay 
AS OTHERS SEE YOU .............ccecececsesess, 50¢ | | added. $2.49 
(Send for our catalogue of plays) MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
New York 11, N. Y. 


2113 Lexington Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
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QG@vv MASON CAPs 


FIT ALL MASON JARS 
A@vr cinss MANUFACTURING coRP. 


433 SO. SPRING ST. + LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 








HAVE YOU FILLED IN 
ALL THE COUPONS? 


TRAPHAGEN SEHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, i i Regents Credits. 


Day & Eve. . Send for Cir. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 














“ss. 
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FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 1l0c. 





See “what’s good for you” 
(Continued from page 161) 


minerals and vitamins, can refer to the 
set for quick, easy and accurate in- 
formation. 

Even children can play with the set 
and their own meals into 
food values, to see if they are eating 


translate 


| what they should. Of course the same 


is true of adults. Lacks which show 
be into foods 
through the use of the nutritive values 
chart which accompanies the set. 

The material can also be put into 


“ee ” 
up may converted 


service in cafeterias, schools, libraries | 
and hospitals to show persons not in | 


nutrition classes the nutrients they 
out of various foods. 

Miss Bennett is now working on the 
illustrative phase of this set. Line 
drawings and colored cut-outs are be- 
ing made to illustrate each of the basic 


get 


| foods so that everyone who sees the | 


Thus the Italian | 


Set can understand it. 
mother can see for herself that her 
supper of spaghetti and meat balls is 
totally inadequate, even if it does “fill 
one up,” and that a green salad and 
fresh fruit must accompany such a 
meal to insure health for her family. 


5 aa aa 


The Visual Nutritive Values Set, now 


made ec mmercially in small quantities 
to meet a growing demand, comes in a 
heavy cardboard container no larger than 
a suit box. It contains shafts for fifty-two 
common foods and “extras” for replacing 
additional foods, 
eight grooved wooden bases, eight slotted 
shaft holders, a two-sided chart recom- 


mending daily allowances for various age 


broken shafts or for 


levels and a manual explaining use for 


teaching, demonstrating and exhibiting 


| purposes. 





Distributive Education 


(Continued from page 182) 


ucts. This joining of distributive edu- | 


cation and home economics has an iden- 
tical aim. It is just that it works out 
its aims from the other side of the 
counter, 

Are we losing an opportunity to make 
home economics function in the daily 


life of millions of consumers? 
(oop REFERENCES 


DISTRIBUTIVE EpuCATION, Kenneth  B. 
Haas, Gregg Pub. Co. N. Y. 1941. 
VOCATIONAL Division BULLETIN, No. 205, 
VocATIONAL EpucaTION BULLETIN, No. 

186, U. S. Office of Education. 





This is the time to 
Brighten Up 
Your Home! 


Do it yourself at small 
expense! Hundreds of 
practical suggestions in 


BEAUTY = 
~ TREATMENTS 
_ for the HOME 


| By Kay Hardy 


ELLS you: How to make Drapes, 
Slip Covers, Lampshades; How to 
Paint and Refinish Furniture; How to 
Reupholster that fine old chair, sofa 
or loveseat. Dozens of ‘‘tricks’’ that cost 
little, work wonders. Anyone who can 
use a cookbook, or sew can follow the 
simple directions! 300 illustrations. 
Smart women everywhere are saving 
money and getting around labor short- 
ages by ‘doing it themselves.’ You, 
can, too! See BEAUTY TREAT- 
MENTS FOR THE HOME at any 
} bookstore; or send only $3.00 for a 
copy, postpaid, to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. P, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 10,N. Y. 








vx Do Your Part xx 
BUY WAR BONDS 








OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


School of Home Economics 
Summer Session 


Six weeks—June 19-July 28 
Five weeks—July 29-September 1 


Undergraduate and graduate courses: 
CLOTHING, TEXTILES AND RE- 
LATED ARTS; FOODS AND NUTRI- 
TION (Dr. Helen Mitchell) ; HOUSE- 
HOLD ADMINISTRATION (including 
Nursery School Training) ; HOME ECO- 
NOMICS EDUCATION; and INSTI- 
TUTIONAL ECONOMICS. 


Workshop in Home Management 


Three weeks, July 8-28, professional guid- 

ance in management; new developments in 

work simplification techniques—Miss Mary 

Rokahr, Miss Maud Wilson, and Miss 
| Edna Van Horn. For home demonstration 
agents, teachers, and workers in housing, 
equipment. and management. 


For Catalog and further information, write to the 
Director of Summer Sessions, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 








GET ALL OF 
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uve in A JAPANESE 


CONCENTRATION CAMP 


One of our readers recently received the following letter* 
from a girlhood friend now interned in a Japanese Con- 
centration Camp in the Philippines. Because it gives an 
apparently straightforward picture of Japanese prison life, 
with emphasis on food, and also a picture of how an 
intelligent woman is able to adapt herself to trying condi- 
tions, we think it will be of interest to you. 


My dear 

No doubt you will be greatly surprised to hear from me, but 
I want you to know that I am wishing you a happy Christmas 
and New Year as in the days gone by. 


For two years now I have been interned in concentration 
camps, have been moved twice but now seem to be permanently 
located here in this camp in Trinidad. Actually it is not so bad 
as it sounds, but of course I’ll be glad to come back to America 
again. The camp is located in a very beautiful spot, almost 
five thousand feet up the side of a pine-studded hill, with a 
truly beautiful view out across the rice fields or “paddies” as 
they are called here, and then across to the beautiful Linguayan 
gulf, where the gorgeous magenta and purple sunsets keep 
alive my sense of beauty. 

The camp here consists of three huge barracks, housing re- 
spectively the women with children, single women, and men. 
The quarters are crowded, but since we take care of them our- 
selves we keep them clean and shiny. Believe it or not, my 
own private quarters measure only ten feet by a foot and a half. 
Since the cot fills most of this space, I put a series of shelves 
up overhead, and keep my suitcases under the cot. In order 
to improve their quarters some of the single women have 
doubled up on their quarters, putting bunks one above the other. 
Others have slung bunks from the ceiling to provide more floor 
space, but I think my system is the best, though a few years ago 
I would have felt sorry for myself with such limited quarters. 

Besides the three long wooden barracks, we have other 
buildings in camp—a guard-house, hospital, high school, work- 
shop, elementary school and even a library-barber shop. In 
fact, we are a little world all to ourselves. The most popular 
spot is the camp store, where we are able to buy certain foods. 
Luckily I have many friends in Manila, and they send me bags 
of food as well as money so I am doing very well. 

The camp food is adequate. We get up at seven o'clock, and 
an hour later we have a breakfast consisting usually of hot 
water, banana and rice with native syrup. At 12:30 we have 
lunch made up of thin soup, banana, bread made from banana 
yeast and rice flour, and escalloped gabi’, which is delicious as 
well as very wholesome. At five o’clock we have supper, which 
is usually a stew of vegetables and pork or beef, stewed cucum- 
bers, a slice of pineapple, and boiled cassotes. 

Luckily, food grows abundantly in these tropical islands, and 
internees are allowed to spend their time in seeking and pre- 
paring food so that no one need ever go hungry. As for myself, 
I work three hours every day, preparing fruit for camp con- 
sumption. While we women do the K.P. work, the men cut 
down trees for fuel, chop the wood, help cook meals and haul 
"* Examined and passed by the United States Government Office of Cen- 
sorship. 

1 Gabi or gabe, the Taro plant, an araceous plant cultivated throughout 


the tropics for its edible starchy Me pete rootstock, on in —- 
regions as a garden ornament—a food staple im the Pacific Is 
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“MY 
KINGDOM FOR 
A HORSE” 


Should be 


paraphrased to 


“MY COUPONS 
FOR 
TEACHING 
HELPS!” 





|The Alice Bradley 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SECTION 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
244 Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me free desk copies of handbooks on: 


( Appliances, [1] Vitamin Retention, [J Electric Re- 
frigeration, [] Laundering, [J Ironing, [1] Catalog of 
Educational materials. See page 171. 





Name 


ee 


REGGE vas pS ORT C AGS 6 Made ho a 84a Seo oe oe WAR Gas. ss eS OE ae 
4/44 P.H.E. 56 


FREE POSTER, “Ice Cream Is a Good Source of Calcium.” 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. G, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me your free poster, “Ice Cream Is a Good Source of Calcium,” 
which shows foods furnishing the same amount of calcium as one serving 
of ice cream and supplementary reference material. See page 176. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


Please send me ....... Copies ....... of The Alice 
Bradley Menu-Cook-Book at $2.49 per copy. See page 
183 of this issue. 





Originally pub- Name ...........ccecceeseccceesceeeeeenseeeeeeees 
lished in four vol- EER SOL ewes ig ee kde ss wis asSnunhiecwabecoeee 
| umes at $6.00. Now 

available complete ON fase ke eons Sale weNsae.s DURE oes co aracas 
in one volume at 1 C.@.D Remittance [] Charge my account 





| $2.49. 


Name 


4/44 P.H.E. 62 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $ for which send me 


eeeeee 


Price 10-copies or more, 20c each; single copy, 25c 
(description in December issue of Practical Home 
Economics). 

i er copies of FOOD SELECTION 
CHART FOR VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 
_ 15c each; 25 or more, 7c each; 10 to 25, 10c 
each. 





CHEE HEHEHE HEE HEE SETHE HEHEHE HETERO EHO REET EEE OEE EE EEE ROLES 


FREE! NEW WALL CHART AND TEACHING MATERIAL 


| RALSTON RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
45 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, full color 25x38” wall chart showing how 


most dietaries can be made adequate; also, new 8-page folder for students. 
(See description, page 169.) 


CHS HEHH EHH HHO ETH EOE E TED EEE EHO O EEE EEE EEE Ee eeeeeee 


RT Ter en hy ee Tee ves 


the garbage away. Food is cooked in fifty-gallon kettles, and 
is surprisingly delicious even though cooked in such large 
quantities. Other women spend their time in cleaning the native 
brown rice, preparing vegetables, mending their slowly disin- 
tegrating wardrobes, doing their laundry in the fire buckets, 
or knitting garments out of native string, which is plentiful. I’ve 
gone so primitive that I wonder how I’ll ever be able to adapt 
myself again to such luxuries as electric refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines and irons. 

It’s really astounding, though, how soon we can adapt our- 
selves to primitive conditions when we have to. Even the men 
here are surprisingly cheerful as they can find hundreds of 
chores that make life easier and more pleasant. Some of them 
have become master craftsmen in bamboo. Out of this pliable 
wood they have made knitting needles, washboards, bedsprings, 
and clothespins, as well as various articles of furniture, such as 
chairs and stools and tables. From the aluminum which is 
stored in piles nearby, the most clever men have made usable 
dental plates, coffee pots and even automatic peanut shellers. 
A tin can is never discarded, but is used in making cooking 
pans. For plates we use cocoanut shells, The most popular foot- 
wear is shoes made of wood, so that we can conserve our Jeather 
shoes (if not already worn out). Our milk is made from mongo 
beans, our butter from cocoanut milk, our yeast from bananas, 
our cold cream from native fats and oils, our soap from peanut 
shells, and our lipstick from caryolas. 

Of course, there is some monotony in using the same products 
in so many different ways, and yet this monotony seems to agree 
with us, as well as the fine outdoor life and exercise. I look 
better and more rested than for years. Sometimes I even wonder 
if this primitive outdoor life might not benefit some of my steam- 
heated, hot-house friends back home! 

Cooking is not at all the problem that you might imagine, 
as food grows abundantly and with little work on our part. We 
make our bread and pastries out of cassava or rice flour, using 
peanut butter for shortening, and mashed bananas instead of 
eggs. The only spice we have is the ground native ginger. 

I see that I have rambled on at length about physical condi- 
tions such as housing and food. But we do not neglect our 
spiritual and cultural welfare. Of the six hundred internees 
stationed here, many are missionaries or college-trained people 
formerly business executives, mining engineers, and teachers. 
Every Saturday night, we have an entertainment of some sort— 
dramatics, plays, or concerts, in which everyone who can is 
urged to take part. Also, the teachers and missionaries conduct 
free adult classes in such subjects as Japanese, Tagalog, ac- 
counting, flower arrangement (the native flowers are very 
beautiful), architecture, and other subjects not requiring many 
text books. 

Our health is, on the whole, better than in the States, no 
doubt because we spend almost all the time out of doors, and 
much of it in healthful physical exercise. In case anyone gets 
sick, we have six doctors in camp. One dentist takes care of 
our dental needs. In the first nine months that we were in camp, 
twelve babies were born. But—as you might guess—there have 
been none since that time. 

You ask me what might be an appropriate present to send 
an internee. Here’s the answer: calcium tablets, as our diet is 
lacking in potatoes and other calcium foods. Also all internees 
need soap, tooth powder, tooth brushes, white thread and 
Vitamin C pills. 

I received your Christmas cable on December 10 and was 80 
very happy to hear from you. It made Christmas so real to 
hear from someone on the outside. Christmas and Easter are 
the two big feastdays here, and they are as lovely as those in 
the States. 

Don’t worry about me, as I am fine and well, and feel that 
my stay here has been a rich experience which I can never for- 
get or regret. A Happy New Year to you all ie 
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Keep a Record 


of Educational Material 


Requested this Month 


Copy coupons if Practical Home Economics 


is taken by the school or more than one teacher. 


Sent for 


ww OU a aoa 6a 
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O 10. 
0 11. 
O 12. 
0 13. 
oO 14. 
O 15. 
0 16. 
0 17. 
0 18. 


0 19. 


O 20. 


APRIL, 


Received 
D. Appleton-Century Company.......... oO 
Thee Best Pesta) BiG. 6 oc cc cee cece 0 
Celanese Corporation of America........ 0 
Co TIO Sw ig os eS ce wees ml 
Extendo Corporation ................. 0 
General Mills, Inc......... bee attr C] 
General Motors Corporation........... 0 
Kerr Mason Jar Company.............. CO 
The Macmillan Company.............. | 
The Manual Arts Press................ | 
MeCall Corporatiom ..... on. sscccccccse oO 
National Biscuit Company............. 0 
National Dairy Council................ oO 
Practical Home Economics ............ CT 
Ralston Research Laboratories......... «o 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen............ 0 
Singer Sewing Machine Company....... 0 
oo eee 0 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
errs ra 0 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc................ CT 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept, 727 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


FRE 


—one copy each teacher—4-page folder, “Cereal Breakfast 
Foods,” gives Nutritional information on Cereal Breakfast 
Foods and recipes for their use. See page 150. 


ee fo ee POM MET oc cacccetesineccccasanen 
PIR AtI es ooo nie Kncicaa <alueke € ck eae Gees 0 cnc keitn co dleeceueacnn 
RR er oe topes al cvicvéadeceGucocseevnant 


4/44 P.H.E. 92 


EXTENDO CORPORATION 
Div. of Planned Foods Inc. 
501 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N, Y. 


KEEP YOUR CLASSES 
UP TO DATE! 


Send for free information on 


EXTENDO 


EXTENDO. See page 180. 


CES old ahead aks v4.00 vGaeeceuneeean 
The Enriched Meat Extender 

ET Eee 
Money-saving information on 
test, showing how use of yp Ae ee Ar 
product cuts down on meat- ee eo we 


loaf shrinkage, 4/44 P.H.E. 107 


McCALL CORPORATION 
McCall Patterns 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send: ...... Body Measurement Charts, ...... Wardrobe Charts, 
(akon Playlet ......One “Why A Margin” Folder. See page 178. 

DOME 5 5s eles She beUEd aI a aR ji COMeeeerer tre. 
a nee ars Ae pret ee oe herr eee ree? ee 
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EXAMINE THIS BOOK 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of ELEMENTARY COSTUME DESIGN, by Marion Feath- 
erstone and Dorothy Howerton Maack for 10 days’ free examination. At the 
end of that time I will either return book to you without further obligation 
to me, or I will remit $3.00 ((] School Edition $2.25) See page 180. 


FREE! 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me 


Planners for use in my classroom. 
See page 175. 


PRE +. 
BEST FOODS 
MENU PLANNER 


eee eww eeeee 
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Contains recipes and ~ 
suggestions for mak- nn S 


ing war - rationed hem jeakccexanaeee 
meals appetizing G3" [\ Se _-| SABRE iidcescccstvencici tenant 


—— 


MNS 


and nutritious 


COC eee 


Menu 


Please send me available literature on | 
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Right now is the time for every member 
of the food distributing industry to back 
the NO-POINT LOW-POINT FOOD 
PROMOTION right up to the hilt. Retail 
groups... hotels and restaurants are called 
upon alike to play their own important part 
in putting this phase of the Food Fights 
For Freedom Program “over the top”! 


Never has a food promotion had such 
unqualified backing from the entire food 
industry . . . but never has the need for such 
a program’been greater. America must share 
and play square with its precious food re- 
sources—and a most practical way of sharing 
and playing square is to use more NO- 
POINT LOW-POINT FOODS. 


Your role in this great undertaking is a 
vitally important one, for it is you in your 
community who is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making this program a suc- 
cess. So now—and for the duration do your 


Do Your 


Pat Gell? 


best! Promote NO-POINT LOW-POINT 
FOODS! 


pieex EARN THIS OFFICIAL AWARD! 


Thay | 





FOR COMPLETE COOPERATION AND SUPPORT 
OF THE NO-POINT, LOW-POINT FOOD PROMOTION 
OHASE OF THE FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM PROGRAM 


AWARDED TO 


(faire Srscribed Hae) 





You may earn this official recognition of your part in 
the good management of the nation’s wartime food 
supply, if you are fully cooperating with the NO-POINT 
LOW-POINT FOOD PROMOTION. For particulars, 
write to Mr. J. Sidney Johnson, Dir. of Adv., War Food 
Adm., Dept. of Agriculture, Room 202W, Adm, Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 


Space Contributed by PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS Production Contributed by SWIFT & COMPANY 
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May is a month of very special days. There’s Child Health 
Day, “I Am an American” Day, Mother’s Day and Decora- 
tion Day. 

Seems to me that juvenile delinquency is a misnomer. 
When young people get into trouble it’s usually caused by 
adult delinquency somewhere along the line. Perhaps all of 
us have failed by shutting our minds to the natural problems 
of youth. In this month’s editorial Dr. Thurman B. Rice, 
one-time public school teacher and now doctor, author, 
professor of public health, editor and friend of the common 
man, expresses his thoughts on a basic problem of youth. 

Objective Saving is the new term being used for our 
familiar slogan, “Save With a Purpose.” The banks are 
sponsoring Plan Your Home Clubs to help those who are 
getting high salaries now to save for better homes after the 
war. Rosanne Amberson, who combines successfully writing 
and farming, is “objective saving” for a cow barn. Be sure 
to read “Objective Saving” on pages 198-200. 

Many secondary school teachers have, through necessity, 
been teaching the improvising and remodeling of furniture. 
Now a course to prepare future teachers to meet such prob- 
lems of home art more easily is being taught at Russell 
Sage College. Jean Corry’s description of this course is on 
page 201. 

On the following two pages you will find Elsie Maxwell’s 
story of child feeding in a government housing project. The 
Vanport City project is unique in that it was planned for 
children as well as for war workers. 

Summer Adventure Beckons—and it may be right next 
door! Lucile Taylor Tiefel knows from experience that it 
isn’t necessary to travel far. All you need is an open mind. 
Adventure is where you find it. 

Did you ever try to find information on dress forms? 
We did, and couldn’t find it in books so Juanita Wittenborn 
gives you, on page 205, some facts she learned from model 
form manufacturers. 

Pratt Institute in Brooklyn has developed a fine Student 
Trainee Program whereby girls have a chance to get job 
experience before leaving college and a guidance check-up 
to better prepare them for post-college work. For details 
see pages 206 and 207. 

Eat a good breakfast is the order of the day at Stout In- 
stitute, where students set up a breakfast canteen. Read all 
about it on page 208. Reported by M. Winnona Cruise. 

Home Economics Day in Washington, D. C., is an example 
of good cafeteria and home economics department coopera- 
tion in educational school feeding. Jessie Knox, a visitor at 
the Macfarland Junior High School on Home Economics 
Day, writes about it on pages 209 and 210. 

In March, The Women’s Land Army entered its second 
year. The director, Florence L. Hall, presents a brief report 
of the WLA on page 215. 

Meadow Greens and Wild Fruits, on page 216, concludes 
the article by Mrs. Chester G. Marsh begun in the April 
issue. 

After Graduation—W hat?, asks and answers Mary Eloise 
Stone on the Student’s Page, 218. = 

Latest news on the food and textile fronts is briefed again 
this month by Ivan C. Miller and Rajean M. Codish. See 
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One of my Secrets 


in Holding the 
Interest of my Pupils 
is the use I make 
of the 
Teaching Helps 
I receive through 
Practical Home Economics’ 


Coupons 


Try Them 
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. THE CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept, 712L 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me free booklet, “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation ... for the Duration,” giving milk-rich recipes 
for wartime meals. See page 227. 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copies of “Service Points for Rayon Hosiery of 


Celanese Yarn.” See page 219. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send me 
wean copies of 


CREATIVE CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
Price 10 copies or more, 20c each; single copy, 25c 
(description in December issue of Practical Home 
Economics). 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York, New York 


Free Books, describing uses of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored Bird 
Cards. Described on page 191. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SECTION 

254 East Fourth Setreet 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free desk copy of the Westinghouse 
Home Laundering Guide. See 2nd Cover. 
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pages 220 and 222. 

A book of quotations for Mother’s Day is reviewed on 
page 224, Practical Book Reviews, along with several other 
good references and textbooks. 

News Notes and Dates to Remember complete this happy 
Maytime issue. —The Editor 





Lay That Rumor Down 


Dame Rumor, capricious miss of idle talk, has a favored 
conversation starter. It goes—“They say.” Recently, 
“They” have been saying that the various women’s military 
services are not putting home economics trained women into 
jobs for which they are fitted. 

Ever a searcher for truth, I asked the services what the 
situation really is, and here’s the answer. 

Uncle Sam in his military evaluations is plenty democratic. 
Each woman in training is interviewed individually by a com- 
petent officer in order to determine through means of scien- 
tific aptitude tests, past experiences, age and other related 
factors where she will fit to the best advantage of the sery- 
ice. The woman herself is given a chance to state reasonable 
duty preferences when the final screening is done. 

But, war can’t wait and jobs must be filled. Therefore, 
it is true that a home economics trained person may find 
herself operating a ship’s store instead of supervising quantity 
food purchase. Sober consideration will show home eco- 
nomics background knowledge to be ideal for such a job. 
Or a home economist might be sent to a military welfare 
office. What better spot to use her training than in helping 
to solve the difficulties of personnel uprooted from familiar 
ties and places? Public relations, barracks, personnel, 
morale, supervising and even communications officers may be 
chosen from among the home economics trained women be- 
cause in their schooling and experience they have learned 
how to iron out the problems which arise in everyday liv- 
ing, they are resourceful, self-sufficient and practical. 

In all of the women’s services, home economists are as- 
signed to mess management and to the Cooks and Bakers 
Schools as you would expect. They are also an important 
part of the clothing depots where they have ample use for 
textile backgrounds. Textile experience is a valuable 
foundation for uniform and barracks supply officers, too. 

It is interesting to know that there have been cases in the 
women’s military groups where home econothics applicants 
have been urged to reconsider because it was felt that their 
particular civilian jobs were of greater importance in at 
complishing the final result—winning the war. 

Seems to me, home economics women should feel gratified 
that their type of training has fitted them for so great 4 
number of essential niches in the women’s military setup. 


——— 





I AM AN AMERICAN 


“I believe in government that expresses the will of the 
people, and in the Four Freedoms. To all who share my 
faith in these beliefs, regardless of their color, creed, o 
nations, I will be a Good Neighbor. 
“As an American, I pledge my daily support of these be 
liefs in word and deed to help speed the time when nations 
of the world may all cooperate on the firm foundation of 
a lasting, neighborly peace.” 


—Central theme of this year’s observance of I Am 4a 
American Day, as expressed by the Department of Justice. 


——— 
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CHOCOLATE ECONOMY LAYERS 


11% cups cake flour 
f teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
is teaspoon salt 
"7, cup shortening 
cup sugar 
1 egg, well beaten 
2 oe (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate, melted 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sour milk or buttermilk* 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 
with baking soda and salt. 


2. Cream shortening, add sugar, cream thor- 
oughly. Add egg gradually, beating after 
each addition until light and fluffy. Add 
chocolate and vanilla, blend. 


3. Add dry ingredients alternately with milk. 
Bake in two greased 8-inch layer pansinmod- 
erate oven (350° F.), 25-30 minutes. When 
cool, frost with Quick Strawberry Frosting. 

“If 1 cup sour milk or buttermilk is not avail- 

able, a substitute may be made by placing 4 

teaspoons lemon juice or vinegar in a measuring 

cup, filling to the 1 cup mark with sweet milk 
or diluted evaporated milk, and mixing well. 


QUICK STRAWBERRY FROSTING 


1 egg white 
lf teaspoon salt 
i cup strawberry preserves, or any jamor jelly 
1. Combine egg white and salt, beat until stiff. 
Fold in preserves. Beat with rotary egg 
beater until stiff. 





Send for fre 
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'@ recipe book 


and set 
n of bird cards in 


CHURCH & DWIGHT ¢ 
€o., 
10 CEDAR sreeey’ "“ 


NEW YORK 5, W.y. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Please send me a FREE copy of the booklet containing the com- 
p'ete Home Makers Guild latest survey. See pages 211-214 inc. 





Name. 


LATEST title 














SURVEY 
e Street Address 
Home City State 
Canning (Available to Home Economists only; not for student distribution.) 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, a Department of 
The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the complete set of Baby Care Literature and Charts. See | 


page 192. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Please send: 1] One sample booklet and explanation of offer to teachers. 
(CJ Information about educational films available free. See page 231. 
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USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE QIETS 


RALSTON RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
23 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, copies of low-calorie diets; also wheat, 


milk and egg-free diets and recipes. See page 193. 


FREE! 
DAN RIVER’S DICTIONARY 
OF TEXTILE TERMS 
DAN RIVER MILLS 
40 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Please send me, at no cost or obligation, a copy of Dan River’s Dictionary 
of Textile Terms, the booklet defining over 600 fabrics, finishes and trade 
names current in the textile field. (See page 192.) 
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You Don’t 
Have to be a 


Rockefeller 


to cut Coupons 


These 
Golden Coupons 
bring you a 
Wealth of 


Teaching Helps 





BABY CARE PROJECT 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


In classrooms, libraries, cafeterias, on bulletin 
» boards in corridors, and elsewhere in your 
> school, this new series of Baby Care literature 
~ will have vital interest for all students. 


+ It consists of seven chapters and nine two-color 
© charts (20” x 251”) well illustrated with pho- 
* tographs. Subjects: bathing, dressing, sleep, 
feeding, health, immunization. Student folders 
supplied on each subject. 


Sow Use Coupon on Reverse Side 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
a department of 
The Byron G, Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 








Can you recognize a good slip when you see it? Not 
unless you know enough about fabrics and finishes to 
choose a slip that will keep its shape and color —a slip 
that will really last. 
HOW TO BUY Dan River’s Dictionary of Textile 
A SLIP... Terms will help you to do just 
that. In simple terms, it defines 
over 600 current fabrics, trade names and processes, 
including “Aridex,” “Belmaniz” and “Eponge.” Send 
for it today. It’s free—it’s 4 up-to-date — it’s 
complete — and it’s .\ practical. 






MILLS 


DAN RIVER 
(Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.) 


DANVILLE VIRGINIA 


New York Sales Office: 40 W Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“Ge ~ —USE COUPON ON REVERSE SIDE | 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Better Reduce the 


Ry Ktisp way | 










































WARTIME LOW-CALORIE MEAL PLANNING 
SIMPLIFIED WITH NEW RY-KRISP BOOKLET 
whole 


Today, as you know, there’s a tendency RY-KRISP... delicious 100% 


to substitute unrationed, starchy foods 
for rationed or unavailable products. As 
a result, many people are overweight but 
are not receiving nutritionally adequate 
diets. The new Ry-Krisp reducing book- 
let includes diets for the normally over- 
weight person (1200 calories for women, 
1800 for men) that are based on available 
foods; low-point recipes, and helpful hints 
for planning delicious, wholesome war- 
time meals. A valuable aid for class- 
room or office. 


grain bread; good source of thiamin, 
phosphorus, iron; provides bulk to aid 
regularity. Specified in low-calorie diets 
because it has only about 23 calories per 
slice; in allergy diets because it’s made 
simply of whole rye, salt and water. 








FOR FREE LOW-CALORIE AND ALLERGY DIETS, 
USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION, PAGE 191 
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